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Peering  around  the  rocks,  Nick  saw  one  of  the  three  boys  lift  up  the  slab  of  stone  covering  the 
stolen  bond  box.  At  the  same  moment  Dick  and  the  professor  appeared  on 
top  of  the  rocks.  “I  am  vindicated!”  said  Daresome. 


I  am  vindicated!”  said  Daresome 
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Clearing  a  School  Suspicion 

— 

By  FRANK  FORREST 


CHAPTER  I. 

dick’s  enemies  set  a  trap. 

X 

“ There’s  only  one  way  to  fix  him,  boys,”  said  a  heavy, 
tall  student  to  several  friends,  as  they  sat  around  in  the 
shade  of  the  Merrivale  Academy  dormitory. 

“Nash,  we  simplf  must  be  guarded  in  this  affair,  for  you 
know  he  and  his  bunch  have  stung  us.”  The  speaker  was 
more  slenderly  built,  and  with  his  dark  eyes  and  hair,  gave 
evidence  of  intense  likes  and  dislikes.  Just  the  present 
moment  he  was  particularly  violent  in  his  hatred  of  the 
subject  of  the  narrative,  Dick  Daresome. 

“It’s  all  right  to  talk  about  being  guarded,  but  you 
know,  Henry,”  put  in  a  third  lad,  “that  the  time  has  come 
to  strike,  and  strike  hard.  It  is  just  a  case  of  school 
supremacy.  Either  our  crowd  will  have  to  give  up  every¬ 
thing  to  Dick  Daresome’s  bunch,  or  otherwise  we’ll  just 
have  to  sting  him  for  good  and  all.” 

“Have  you  any  plans?”  asked  the  large  speaker,  who 
opened  the  discussion.  “Daresome  has  been  at  our  school 
long  enough  now  to  he  next  to  all  our  curves,  and  so  he 
expects  things  from  us.” 

“That’s  as  true  as  truth !”  remarked  Henry  Benson,  the 
dark-haired  youth.  “What  we  must  do  depends  on  the 
case,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  only  one  sort  of 
doing  which  will  fit  it!” 

“Speak  out,  Henry,  and  put  us  next !”  cried  Clayton,  the 
big  one.  “You  used  to  be  our  crackajack  schemer  be- 
fo re  this  Daresome  put  the  blinders  on  your  weather  eye!” 


This  taunt  brought  a  flush  to  Benson’s  swarthy  cheek, 
and  his  eyes  took  on  a  sinister  glitter.  * 

“You  don’t  need  to  rub  it  in !”  he  muttered,  angrily. 
“I  never  noticed  that  you  missed  anything  that  came  along, 
Nash  Clayton !” 

“Oh,  Henry,  don’t  get  peevish;  you  are  all  right,  and 
can  beat  him  at  his  own  game,”  responded  the  other,  con- 
ciliatingly.  “But,  just  get  up  some  sort  of  dodge  which 
will  prove  your  artfulness.” 

Benson  straightened  up. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  do,”  he  cried,  “and  so  I  have 
to  propose  that  to  you  fellows.  There  are  just  four  of  us 
here,  besides  me,  and  we  all  want  to  get  rid  of  Daresome, 
don’t  we?  Cood,  and  rid  of  the  smart  Aleck  who  has 
spoiled  all  the  fun  here  at  the  academy,  don't  we?” 

“Yes!  Yes!” 

“You  bet  we  do!” 

“Put  him  in  the  Down  and  Out  Club,  Henry!” 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  his  friends,  and  it  took 
no  mind-reader  to  guess  that  this  little  gathering  was  no 
society  for  the  admiration  of  Dick  Daresome. 

“Then,  hoys,  we  must  get  him  discharged  dishonorably, 
from  Merrivale  Academy.  And  I  know  an  easy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  way  to  do  it.”  1 

The  fellows  now  took  notice  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
their  make-up,  for  they  saw  how  seriously  Benson  was  tak¬ 
ing  this  matter  of  revenge. 

“Say,  Henry,  we  only  started  this  out  as  a  knocking- 
match,”  put  in  Clayton,  “but  if  you  can  really  deliver  the 
goods  on  Daresome  in  some  new  way,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
thing  you  ever  did  since  he  hit  the  academy.” 
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1  cun,  and  will  do  it,  or  else  forfeit  my  own  school 
work  here,”  said  Benson,  with  determination.  “It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  our  secrecy,  for  this  is  really  a  desperate  game  I” 

“Out  with  it,  bov!” 

“Speak  up!”  cried  the  others,  impatient  with  so  much 
prefacing  to  the  great,  secret. 

“We  had  better  move  away  from  here,  then,”  said  Ben¬ 
son,  looking  up  now  with  his  first  consciousness  that  a 
window  was  partly  open  near  them,  in  the  dormitory  build¬ 


ing. 


It.  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  Tor  lying  inside,  on 
the  window  seat,  reading  a  book,  was  one  of  the  Merrivate 
students  named  Nick  Waterbury.  He  was  a.  cjueer  chap 
who  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  other  boys,  and  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  reading  musty,  old  volumes  in  which  no 
one  else  was  ever  interested. 

“Oh,  ho!”  murmured  this  lad  to  himself,  after  he  had 
been  drinking  in  every  word  of  this  little  conversation, 
“they  have  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  my  window  is 
open !  W  ell,  1 11  lie  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  let  them 
think , the  loom  is  empty.  Maybe  they’ll  tell  some  more 
of  their  thoughtful,  little  plans!” 

The  conspirators  beheld  this  window,  and  regarded  it 
with  wise,  but  tardy  suspicion. 

“Oh,  there’s  no  one  there!”- said  Nash  Clayton. 

“Sure,  not;  it’s  the  room  of  that  nutty  Nick  Water¬ 
bury,  and  he’s  generally  snooping  over  some  dirty,  old, 
dusty  volume  in  the  academy  library!”  put  in  another, 
Chiggei  Howard,  by-name.  “Still,  we’d  better  not  take 
any  chances,”  he  continued. 

“There  you  go,  Chigger!”  said  Clayton,  “you  are  the 

original  inventor  of  that  saying,  about  taking  no  chances 
by  jingo!” 

.  Chiggei  may  be  that ;  but  lie’s  right ;  so  let’s  go  down 
toward  the  river,”  said  Benson.  “There  won’t  be  any  one 
down  there;  now,  for  it’s  been  so  warm  these  last  few  days, 
that  the  ice  is  just  about  ready  to  disappear.” 

“That’s  good,  for  we  doh’t  want  to  let  any  of  Dare- 
some’s  friends  see  us  hobnobbing !”  said  Clayton.  “There’s 
no  one  skating  now,  so  we’ll  have  a  run  on  the  bank  and 
then  v ou  can  tell  us  the  rest  of  your  scheme.” 

By  this  time,  the  five  fellows  had  strolled  away  from  the 
school-house  and  were  getting  down  toward  the  broad  ex 
panse  of  the  Green  vale  River. 

.  Meanwhile,  Nick  Waterbury  had  raised  himself  to  a  sit- 
ting  position;  and  was  peeking  after  them  as  they  disan- 
peared  in  the  distance.  ' 

“So,  ho!”  said  he  to  himself,  with  a  grin,  “I’m  that 
ngty  ckl  Waterbury,  am  I  ?  Well,  I’ll  show  those  fellows 
that  the  dusty,  old  books  I  pore  over,  may  teach  me  one 
or  two  things.  And  T  don’t  read  all  dusty  books,  by  a  ion- 
shot.  There  are  a  few  detective  stories  which  I  have  read 
in  my  father’s  library  at  home.” 

.  Hc  «azcd  down  after  the  five  as  they  finally  bobbed  up 
just  an  instant,  on  the  winding  path  near  the  river. 

.  gldi '  ^he  man  "'I'0  wrote  those  stories  forgot  more 
tricks  than  that  crowd  ever  learned;  and  then  he  had 
enough  to  make  a  fortune  on  his  stories.  I’ll  just  show 
them  one  I  remember.  I’ll  hunt  up  Dick  Daresome,  now! 
Mitty  old  Waterbury  1  Well,  I’ll  show  them!” 

The  lad  tobsed  his  book  ou  the  study-table,  and  reach- 


ing  for  his  cap,  started  down  the  hall  toward  Dick  Dar*- 
some’s  room.  This  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  on 
the  floor  above,  Waterbury  being  located  on  the  ground 
floor, 

“Hey,  Daresome,”  cried  the  youth,  as  he  mounted  the 
steps.  No  answer  rewarded  his  climb,  and  he  walked  to 
the  chap’s  doorway,  and  knocked  vigorously. 

“Oh,  what  is  it?”  cried  a  vjolly  voice,  inside.  “I  didn’t 
hear  at  first;  come  in!” 

Waterbury  pushed  open  the  door,  and  there  beheld  Dick 
Daresome  sitting  at  his  desk,  half  dressed,  and  surrounded 
by  a  perfect,  young  snow  storm  of  scribbled  papers. 

They  were  strewn  over  his  desk,  over  his  lap,  and  around 
the  floor.  All  around,  seemed  papers,  and  Dick  sat  there 
grinning,  but  with  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes.  His  hair  was 
mussed,  and  he  was  chewing  a  lead  pencil  as  if  he  thought 
it  was  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy.  ' 

“Well,  what  on  earth!  Are  you  getting  some  bats  in 
your  belfry,  as  they  say  I  have?”  asked  Nick  Waterbury, 
in  amazement. 

“No,  not  quite  such  a  collector  as  that!”  remarked  Dick, 
smiling,  “but  I  guess  I  must  be  getting  a  little  soft  under 
the  thatch,  here.  Tou  know,  Nick,  I  came  up  here  to  dress 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods  with  Sam  Thorpe,  because  the 
snow  has  all  melted  off,  and  we  thought  we’d  have  a  a-ood 
time  of  it.” 

“This  doesn't  look  like  a  walk,”  said  Nick. 

“No;  I  got  to  thinking  about  those  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  they  worried  m„e  so  because  I  couldn’t  get 
them  out  right,  that  I’ve  been  fussing  over  them  all  after¬ 
noon.  Gee,  but  I  won't  quit  until  I  get  them!” 

Dick’s  even  teeth  closed  with  a  snap  as  he  leveled  a  pair 
of  determined  eyes  at  the  obstinate  page  of  problems  in 
bis  math-book. 

“Toil’ll  get  them,  all  right,  if  I'm  any  judge  of 
stickers,”  said  Nick.  “But  it  won’t  do  you  any  good  to 
bother,  if  you  get  fired  from  Merrivale.  Will  it?” 

Dick  looked  up,  in  astonishment. 

“Fired?  Why,  I’m  not  so  bad  as  alljhat,  if  I  do  have 

to  plug  so  hard  on  the  crazy  problems.  I  get  them,  some¬ 
times  !” 


u 


1  know  you  do;  and  I  like  fellows  who  aren't  quitters. 
That’s  why  I  dropped  in  your  room  to  get  a  little  tip  to 


you 


\Miat  is  ii,  Tick.’'  asked  Dick,  still  unconscious  of  the 
other's  meaning. 

“Just  that  the  Clayton-Benson  cohorts  are  getting  on 
ic  war-path  again,  and  it's  your  scalp  that  heap,  bm 

Dick  laughed  merrily.  He  was  used  to  warnings  like  this 
lom  Ins  inends  who  he  thought  sure  were  over-anxious. 

vn„  Z 7  *  !  7  T°d  Chap>  Nick Mid  lle>  “and  I  thank 
,  ou  but  honestly,  those  chaps  are  so  in  fear  of  getting  the 

hook,  as  the  saying  is,  that  they  are  wasting  their  o™ 

u  ure  prospects  on  me.  If  it  comes  to  plain  mix-u  k 

hats  different  \o»  know  the  professors  here,  don’t  o- re 
how  much  scrapping  goes  on  Inm r  i 

and  so  fw  ,i!.„-Ti  o  ’ lon8  as.lt  s  and  fair. 


and  so  they  don’t  see  it.  They  U,ink  YfaZlTr' 
laddies  P  °  1 And  1  C8U  hold  “'■>  °"  u  wi,1i  the  Benson 


laddies  ” 

Nick  Waterbury  was  serious. 


, 


t 
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1  hats  all  right,  but  I  just  overheard  them  in  a  little 
bit  of  family  conference,  and  their  knives  are  being  whetted 
for  the  fatted  call,  \oure  no  fat  man’s  prize-winner, 
Dick,  but  you  are  going  to  get  some  sort  of  sneaking  at¬ 
tack.  Mark  my  words  l” 

“Ill  just  bet  with  you,  Nick,”  said  Daresome,  with  a 
grin.  “1 11  wager  a  Merrivale  pennant  with  you,  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  come  of  their  scheme!” 

“^o,^siree  Rob!"  said  his  friend.  “I  won’t  put  bets 
on  a  thing  like  that,  not  even  for  a  pennant.  There’s 
something  being  cooked  up  against  your  honor,  Dick.  It’s 
not  to  be  monkeyed  with  iightly;  a  fellow’s  honor!” 

“lou  re  right,  Nick,”  replied  our  hero,  “but  I’m  *a 


square  chap,  and  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  in  every  wav. 
oo  1  tear  nothing  on  the  honor  question.  I’m*  not  look¬ 
ing  for  trouble,  but  when  trouble  drives  up  in  an  express- 
wagon  before  my  door,  I’ll  be  right  here  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  with  a  great  big  tf Welcome’  on  the  door-mat !” 

^Nick  pounded  Dick  on  the  shoulder,  good-naturedly. 

“  Go  on  with  your  problems,  you  doubting  Thomas !  I 
could  do  those  problems  for  you  in  ten  minutes,  for 
mathematics  is  my  easiest  study.  But  you  can  win  out  with 
them  in  a  tussle.  It’s  the  same  with  the  trickery  of  these 
envious  fellows;  I  guess  you  can  fight  it  out!” 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  a  jiffy,  Dick  was  again  buried 
in  the  mazes  of  his  hardest  problem.  As  the  reader  can 
guess,  he  finally  conquered  it,  and  every  other  of  the  set. 
Dick  was  the  staying  kind  of  fellow.! 

“That's  always  the  way,”  muttered  Nick  Waterbury  to 
himself,  as  he  went  downstairs  and  started  out  of  the 
doorway  of  the  dormitory  to  take  a  little  airing  himself. 

He  looked  down  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

“I  guess  that  bunch  is  down  there,  stacking  the  cards 
on  young  Daresome;  five  against  one!  Well,  by  George, 
it  won’t  be  five  against  one,  where  a  fine  chap  like  he  is  apt 
to  be  dishonored !” 


He  jammed  his  hands  fiercely  in  his  pockets  and  started 
down  toward  the  river  himself. 

“Til  go  down  and  meet  them,  and  pump  them  if  I  can. 
I  guess  I  can  do  a  little  detective  work,  after  all;  just  to 
see  if  it  works  out  in  real  life  as  it  does  in  the  books !” 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  THEFT  AND  AN  ACCUSATION. 

Nick  Waterbury,  whatever  his  deductions  from  his 
watching  the  conspirators,  kept  a  discreet  silence. 

“What  Dick  Daresome  doesn’t  know,  won’t  worry  him,” 
said  the  youth  to  himself.  “I’ll  just  lay  low  and  saw  wood, 
as  they  say,  until  matters  come  to  a  crisis.  Then,  maybe 
Dick  will  take  a  fellow’s  hint,  after  this!” 

The  five  lads  returned  to  the  academy,  and  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  shone  from  their  faces  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

It  was  evident  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  were 
in  especially  good  cheer,  and  as  they  separated  to  go  to 
their  room-;,  they  beamed  upon  each  other  with  significant 
grins. 

“Slong,  fellows,”  said  Henry  Benson,  “remember, 


mum’s  the  word !  See  you  at  the  supper-table  and  we’ll 
have  things  ready  for  the  little  celebration.” 

The  lads  went  to  their  own  rooms,  and  Henry  Benson 
went  over  toward  the  school  library  which  was  located  in 
the  recitation-  building. 

“I  wonder  what  he’s  going  over  there  for,”  said  Water¬ 
bury,  to  himself.  “I’ll  just  follow  on  and  see;  for  Ben¬ 
son  is  not  so  nutty  as  to  waste  his  time  over  musty,  old 
books  like  me,  and  a*  few  other  nuts,  as  he  calls  them.” 

Benson  slipped  into  the.  book  treasury  of  the  school,  and 
looked  around  him  suspiciously  to  see  if  any  one  were  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Then  he  remained  in  the  building  for  over 
an  hour,  while  Nick  Waterbury  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
gravel,  beyond  the  view  from  the  library  entrance. 

“If  he  hadn’t  looked  so  sneaky,  I’d  not  bother  now,  but 
I  think  there’s  something  funny  going  on,  right  now.  So 
I’ll  just  wait  until  he  comes  out;  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
library  since  he  came  to  school,  except  just  before  exam 
time !” 

Waterbury  waited  more  and  more  impatiently,  beating 
his  hands  together  to  keep  them  warm.  Despite  his  thick 
gloves,  the  growing  chill  of  the  evening  was  biting  into  his 
flesh. 

“I  won’t  bother  any  longer;  I’m  silly  to  imagine  it  so 
serious,  anyway !”  he  muttered,  and  started  to  retreat 
toward  the  dormitory,  when  he  suddenly  spied  the  head  of 
Henry  Benson  protruding  from  the  side  entrance  of  the 
library  building. 

Benson  looked  up  and  down  the  campus,  but  seeing  that 
the  coast  was  apparently  clear,  he  ducked  back  again. 

Waterbury  had  slipped  beyond  a  protruding  buttress  of 
the  building  and  so  was  concealed,  for  by  now,  it  was  be¬ 
coming  gray  with  the  twilight  of  the  late  afternoon. 

“Not  a  soul  in  sight,”  said  Benson  to  himself,  as  he 
slipped  out  of  the  library  entrance  and  walked  boldly 
around  the  corner  of  the  building. 

He  carried  in  his  hand  an  object  which  attracted  Water- 
bury’s  attention  at  once.  It  was  a  square  box  of  some  dark 
material,  which  he  swung  along  lightly,  holding  it  by  a 
handle  in  the  center  of  the  top. 

“Great  Scott !  What’s  that,  I  wonder?”  said  Waterbury, 
to  himself.  “Can  it  be  an  infernal  machine?” 

It  was  indeed,  just  the  size  of  the  dynamite,  mechanical 
devices  which  lie  had  read  about  in  tales  of  the  nihilists 
and  anarchists. 

“I’ll  find  out!”  said  Nick,  as  he  scurried  after  Benson. 

The  former  had  turned  around  the  big  building,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  on  the  other  side.  Nick  had  a  goodly  distance 
to  cover,  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  lad  and  his  box. 

But  he  must  be  careful,  for  by  betraying  his  suspicious 
interest,  be  might  spoil  it  all,  and  not  make  any  sort  of 
capture,  which  he  now  made  up  his  mind  to  accomplish. 

Around  the  building  he  slipped.  He  looked  to  right 
and  left,  down  through  the  bare  trees  of  the  academy 
grounds. 

“Stung !”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “He  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  !” 

Nick  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  scratched  his  head,  try¬ 
ing  to  think  up  some  possible  avenue  of  escape  for  Ben¬ 
son.  But  he  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  for  the  lad 
had  apparently  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 
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Not  a  door  was  in  sight,  and  in  the  growing  dusk  he 
could  not  see  a  sign  of  a  human  figure. 

“Well,  I  know  that  something  queer  and  uncanny  is 
going  on  now,  and  so  I'll  just  wait.  I’m  nearly  frozen 
now ! ” 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  took  his  way  to  the  warm 
dormitory  building.  Here  he  sat  before  his  steam  radia¬ 
tor  and  warmed  up,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  account  for  the 
mystery. 

“I  can’t  make  out  what  Benson  should  be  doing  with 
such  a  package  in  the  library.  The  only  thing  there, 
worth  taking,  might  be  something  in  the  book  line.  But 
that  would  be  impossible,  for  he  could  not  get  any  books 
of  size  in  that  box.  Well,  it's  beyond  me.” 

Meanwhile,  if  lie  had  stopped  in  hiding  just  a'  little  bit 
longer,  he  would  have  seen  a  very  simple  and  natural  ex¬ 
planation  of  Benson’s  disappearance. 

for  the  fellow  had  dodged  behind  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing,  and  was  leaning  against  the  brick  partition,  while  he 
lowered  the  box  into  the  little  excavation  which  made  the 
entrance  to  the  cellar  window. 

* 

This  space,  which  went  down  for  about  two  feet,  was 
half  full  of  dead  leaves,  and  Benson  now  kicked  a  lot  more 
of  them  into  it,  completely  covering  the  box  up  in  this 
simple  manner. 

Having  accomplished  this,  he  straightened  up  his  clothes, 
assumed  an  innocent  expression,  and  strolled  entirely 
around  the  building,  and  walked  toward  the  east  entry  of 
the  dormitory,  in  which  Daresome  lived. 

“We’ll  see  if  we  can’t  trap  Dick,  now,”  said  he,  to  him¬ 
self,  complacently. 

He  stepped  into  the  hallway,  and  looked  up  the  stair- 

way,  knowing  that  Daresome’s  room  was  on  the  second 
floor. 

It  'tv  as  quite  dark  now,  and  the  lamps  had  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  lit  in  the  halls,  so  that  he  was  protected  by  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Upstairs,  he  saw  from  the  slanting  reflection  on  the 
stair  walls,  that  Dick’s,  room  was  lit  up. 

Benson  grinned,  as  he  contemplated  the  plot  against 
young  Daresome.  His  great  opportunity  was  almost  at 
hand,  he  knew. 


“Poor  little  Chester — I  hope  lie’s  not  badly  done*  up— 
he  has  enough  trouble  with  his  leg  at  all  times !” 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Benson  had  rushed  to  his  own  cntrv. 
and  collected  several  of  his  friends,  on  a  prearranged  plan. 
They  had  with  them  a  large  bunch  of  fellows  who  were 
known  to  be  friends  of  Dick  Daresome’s,  and  the  crowd 
was  there  with  a  purpose. 

“Boys!”  shouted  Benson,  “there  are  some  hunters  down 
the  hill,  and  they’re  after  a  fox  I  believe,  to  judge  from 
the  barking.  Come  on  and  see  the  fun.” 

Down  the'  steps  piled  the  crowd,  and  out  across  the 
campus  toward  the  imaginary  hunters.  With  crafty  steps, 
Henry  Benson  guided  them  toward  the  library  entrance. 

As  he  reached  this  place,  he  stopped  and  looked  to  right 
and  left,  as  if  undecided  as  to  the  direction. 

“By  George,  there’s  not  a  sound  from  there,  now,  is 
there  ?”  he  said,  in  pretended  bewilderment. 

“Say,  Benson,”  said  Alan  Brownson,  who  was  a  friend 
of'  Dick’s,  although  he  lived  in  the  other  entry,  “I  think 
you  re  engaged  on  a  little  kidding  match!” 

“No,  I  am  not,  honest  Injun!”  said  Benson,  “but  I 
don’t  just  see  them,  and  it’s  quiet  as  death  down  there, 
now!” 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  Daresome  came  strolling  out  of  the 
doorway  of  the  library  entrance,  in  the  side  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  building.  Dick  saw  the  little  group  and  walked  over 
to  it.  • 

“Did  you  see  Chester  Brown,  any  of  you  fellows?”  asked 
our  hero,  with  a  worried  look.  “I  heard  he  was  injured, 
and  have  been  hunting  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
library.” 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  for  you  to  be  in  the  library, 
isn  t  it?”  said  Benson,  sneeringly*  “What’s  your  game?” 

Dick  glared  at  him. 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  your  remark,  Benson,  but  I 
guess  you  are  so  used  to  'some  sort  of  crooked  scheming 
all  the  time,  that  you  suspect  every  one  else  of  being  the 
same  way!” 

“Are  you  insinuating  anything,  Daresome?”  cried  Ben¬ 
son,  angrily,  and  he  strode  over  toward  Dick  with  a 
swagger. 


Dick  !  Dick  V  he  called,  in  a  high-pitched  voice,  which 
completely  disguised  his  own. 

“What  is  it?”  shouted  young  Daresome,  from  the  depths 
of  his  room,  where  he  was  busily  working  over  some  of  his 
next  day’s  lessons. 

Oh,  Dick !  cried  Benson,  from  the  dark  corridor, 
“Chester  Brown  wants  you  to  come  over  to  the  library 

and  help  him  to  the  dining-room.  He’s  hurt  his  lame 
ankle.” 

Dick  rushed  out  to  look  down  the  stairs  at  his  informer, 
but  as  he  did  so,  Henry  Benson  dodged  out  again  and 
slammed  the  door. 

“That’s  funny;  I  wonder  who  that  fellow  was,”  solilo¬ 
quized  Dick,  as  he  rushed  back  for  his  hat  and  coat.  “I 
didn't  recognize  that  voice  at  all,  and  yet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  familiar  about  it!” 

He  was  ready  for  the  outer  air  now,  and  he  tore  madlv 
down  the  steps,  two  at  a  time.  His  thoughts  were  all  on 
the  little  lame  lad  who  had  proved  his  friendship  so  lon^ 
and  so  often. 


Dick  laughed  in  his  face,  curtly. 

“Ho!  Insinuating;  not  on  your  tin-type!  There’s  m 
guesswork  about  my  opinion  of  you,  Benson;  I’ve  seer 
you  show  up !  My  opinion  of  you  isn't  fit  for  publication 
but  there  s  no  insinuation.  Every  chap  in  Merrivah 
Academy  knows  what  I  think  of  you !” 

With  the  words,  Dick  snapped  his  fingers  insolently  ii 
the  faqe  of  Henry  Benson,  and  laughed  again. 

Benson  chortled  with  anger,  and  could  hardly  speak  ir 
the  torrent  of  his  rage.  But  Dick  turned  on  his  heel,  anc 
went,  back  to  the  library  entrance  again. 

“1  11  look  for  Chester  Brown  again,”  said  lie,  “and  don’1 
you  get  gay  with  any  more  of  your  witticisms,  either,  oi 
you’ll  get  a  little  sobering  medicine!” 

Dick  entered  the  building  again,  and  disappeared  in  the 
dark  recesses,  for  by  now,  the  evening  shades  had  been 
pulled  entirely  by  Old  Mr.  Night ! 

Henry  Benson  s  revenge  was  now  almost  complete  as 
the  crafty  lad  realized  to  himself.  If 4  chuck-led  inwardly, 
but  outwardly  he  was  verv  angrv. 

That  s  always  the  way,  fellows,  that  Dick  Dares* 


som 
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puts  up  a  blutf  about  being  so  good  that  sugar  wouldn’t 
melt  in  his  mouth.  But  you  just  watch  him;  he’ll  prove 
up  some  day  that  he's  not  the  saint  that  he  thinks. he  is! 
I  know !” 

The  fellows  in  the  crowd  turned  back  toward  the  dor¬ 
mitory,  for  it  was  chilly  and  windy.  They  had  rushed  out 
with  only  their  caps,  and  no  overcoats.  So  they  had  no 
minds  to  freeze  to  death  in  vain  search  for  an  imaginary 
hunting  party. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  said  Alan  Brownson,  “I  think  Ben¬ 
son  has  pink  rabbits  and  purple  elephants  ;  that’s  the  only 
kind  of  hunting  that  l^e  has  seen  or  heard  of  around  here  !” 

Benson  shot  a  malicious  glance  at  the  speaker,  but  said 
nothing,  for  his  purpose  was  accomplished. 

“ You’re  right,  Alan,”  chimed  in  another  lad,  and  the 
little  crowd  took  its  way  back  to  the  warmth  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  They  "walked  along  silently. 

But  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature  would  have  been 
able  to  detect  a  certain  jubilation  on  the  faces  of  Benson 
and  his  friends,  which  had  no  apparent  reasop  for  being 
there. 

Soft  chuckles  and  poorly  concealed  smiles  flitted  over 
their  faces  as  they  walked  along,  while  of  course,  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  not  in  their  crowd  were  very  disgruntled 
over  their  cold  chase. 

Little  did  they  suspect  how  they  had  been  playing  into 
Benson’s  hand  by  this  little  jaunt. 

But  after  they  reached  the  dormitory,  and  Benson  and 
Clayton  had  rushed  up  to  their  own  rooms,  what  a  jubilee 
the  conspirators  had! 

“Say,  Nash,  do  you  think  we?ve  got  him  tied  to  the  tin 
can?”  asked  Benson,  in  a  joyous,  exultant  tone. 

“Well,  did  you  work  out  the  first  part  of  the  scheme, 
yet?”  asked  Clayton,  dubiously. 

“You  bet  I  did;  I  have  that  box  of  papers  and  money 
already  hid  in  the  cellar-window  hole,  there  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building.  And  this  whole  crowd  heard  him  say 
that  he  had  been  rummaging  around  the  library,  and  was 
going  back  again.” 

“You’re  right,”  chimed  in  Chigger  Howard,  “we  saw 
him  go  back,  and  can  all  prove  it.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  echoed  Percy  Herron,  “and  now  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  is-  all  against  him.  Good-by,  Dick 
Daresome;  gopd-by!”  he  carolled  to  the  tune  of  a  popular 
ballad. 

The  conspirators  joined  hands,  and  behind  the  closed 
door,  raced  around  in  a  mad  whirl  like  youngsters  playing, 
“All  Around  the  Raspberry  Bush!” 

“When  will  the  row  take  place?”  asked  Clayton,  stopping 
for  breath.  “And  how  did  you  get  the  box,  Henry?” 

“Well,  one  question  at  a  time,  my  lad!”  said  the  arch¬ 
conspirator,  and  he  waved  his  hand  for  the  others  to  sub¬ 
side.  “You  see,  the  way  I  found  out  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  was  seeing  old  chop-face,  popularly  known  as  our 
noble  principal,  looking  over  some  papers  in  a  box.  He 
was  in  the  little  office  which  opens  off  the  library.” 

“Yes,  you  told  us  about  that,”' said  Herron,  “but  what 
do  vou  intend  to  do  now?” 

“  Well,  those  papers  are  valuable  bonds  which  cover  part 
of  the  endowment  of  Merrivale  Academy.  They  are  worth 
a  Jot  of  money  on  their  face  value,  and  so  they  are  worth 
r leading.  Now,  the  bonds  have  disappeared;  the*  principal 


was  foolish  enough  to  leave  them  there  overnight,  and  you 
know  that  the  library  is  empty  half  the  time,  with  no  at¬ 
tendant,  for  we’re  all  on  honor !” 

The  conspirators  laughed. 

“Yes,  and  so  you  see  now,  that  they  are  missing,  Dick 
Daresome  was  seen  by  witnesses  to  leave  that  place,  and 
then  go  in  again,  after  dark.  We’ve  got  him  cinched !”  (  - 

Benson  was  bubbling  with  mirth  over  his  trick,  but 
Chigger  Howard  as  usual,  was  a  little  doubtful  of  the 
safety  of  the  scheme. 

“Say,  fellows,  we’re  taking  an  awful  chance - ”  he 

began. 

“There  you  ,go-  again,  Chigger,”  said  Clayton,  with 
scorn.  “Always  afraid  of  anything  that  isn’t  dead  cer¬ 
tain.  What  do  you  expect — the  earth  with  a  police  fence 
all  around  it?” 

“No,”  said  Howard,  “but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  box?  Even  if  Daresome  were  expelled,  what  would  you 
finally  do  with  it?  We  don’t  want  to  rob  the  school,  you 
know.” 

“Of  course,  we  don’t,”  said  Benson,  scornfully,  “we’re 
no  thieves,  and  we  don’t  intend  to  keep  them.  It  will  be 
easy  enough  to  have  that  bond  box  left  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  principal’s  living  rooms  or  something  like  that,  but 
not  until  Dick  Daresome  has  taken  his  departure  up  Salt 
Creek !”  •  • 

“That’s  right,”  said  Clayton,  “and  we  must  all  keep 
munL  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  fellows  who  like 
Daresome,  as  well  as  our  own.  No  one  saw  any  of  us  doing 
anything  about  that  box  either;  the  principal  is  an  easy 
mark,  anyway !” 

“Hurray  for  Henry,  then!”  said  Herron.  “Let’s  get 
ready  for  supper  now,  and  hope  that  developments  will 
turn  up  soon.” 

The  boys  separated,  and  washed  up  for  the  evening  meal 
in  the  big  academy  dining-hall  or  mess-room,  as  the  lads 
called  it,  where  they  all  ate  together. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  two  hundred  boys  of  Merrivale 
were  trooping  into  the  dining-room,  with  fierce  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  appetites  from  the  brisk,  clear  weather. 

Dick  hurried  to  the  table,  and  spied  Chester  sitting  there. 

“Hello,  Chester;  where  have  you  been?” 

“Down  walking  around  the  old  lake,  back  of  Merrivale 
village !”  said  the  lame  lad. 

“Weren’t  you  hurt,  in  your  game  leg,  some  way?”  asked 
young  Daresome,  in  growing  amazement. 

“Not  by  a  jugful!”  said  Chester,  gaily.  “I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life,  and  I  took  an  unusually  long  stroll  with 
Sam  just  to  prove  it,  this  afternoon ;  wish  you’d  been  along, 
Dick.  Say,  we  saw  the  funniest  ole  Reuben  down  there 
near - ” 

But  Dick  interrupted. 

“Well,  who  in  the  dickens  could  have  come  over  to  my 
room,  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  library?”  he  said.  “There’s 
something  crooked  about  this,  sure  enough.  Some  fellow 
called  up  that  you  wanted  me  to  come  for  you  at  the 
library;  that  you  were  injured.” 

Chester  now  looked  surprised  in  turn. 

“That  is  certainly  funny!”  said  he. 

Just  then  a  commotion  was  heard  down  the  dining-room, 
toward  the  door.  Two  tall  figures  were  entering,  and  the 
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boys  looked  lip.  They  were  no  other  than  the  principal, 
and  Professor  Watts,  his  right-hand  man. 

“What’s  up?”  said  Chester,  looking  at  the  newcomers 
with  expectancy.  “They  never  come  into  the  dining-room 
unless  there  is  something  very  special  doing.” 

The  principal  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  boys  quieted 
down.  From  the  next  table,  Henry  Benson  shot  across  a 

look  of  exultation,  and  then  quickly  looked  down  at  his 
place. 

He  did  not  know  that  from  a  near-by  seat,  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face  was  being  watched  by  Nick  Waterbury,  the 
bookworm  of  the  school.  Put  the  silent  chap  had^  seen 
enough  to  carry  conviction,  and  he  understood  that  the 
plotters  would  now  show  their  hand. 

Lads,’  said  the  principal,  very  seriously,  “I  have  some¬ 
thing  of  terrible  importance  and  unpleasantness,  to  say  to 
vou.”  J 

The  boys  were  silent,  expectant. 

.  ^  ^ere  ^as  been  a  very  cowardly  theft  committed  in 
t  is  school,  and  I, must  ferret  it  out.  The  school  has  been 
robbed  of  bonds  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  which  were 
e  t  in  the  library  office,  through  an  oversight  by  me.” 

A  murmur  of  conversation  broke  out  at  this  amazing 
announcement,  and  the  most  surprised  boy  in  the  room 
seemed  to  be  Henry  Benson! 

Nov,  said  the  principal,  “have  any  of  you  any  clues? 
lor  I  expect  you  to  help  me.  What  boys,  were  in  the 
library  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  may  help  to  ferret  this 

Dick  Daresome’s  face  went  white,  for  he  realized  the 

serious  predicament  in  which  his  own  good-heartedness  had 
placed  him. 

But  quick  as  a  flash,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  for  he  would  not 
stand  afraid  of  any  truthful  statement  or  admission. 

.  I  wa® /here,  Mr.  Principal,”  said  he,  “and  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  Chester  Brown,  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  build¬ 
ing  that  looked  at  all  suspicious.  ” 

The  students  craned  their  necks  to  look  at  him,  and  a 
wm  e  came  into  Henry  Benson’s  eyes,  although  he  was 
sorely  disappointed  at  losing  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  Dick,  himself. 

The  principal  looked  gravely  at  Diet. 

“When  were  you  there?”  lie  asked. 

A  little  before  supper-time;  in  fact,  less  than  an  hour 
ago!”  said  Dick,  with  a  red  face. 

“Mere  any  other  boys  there,  this  afternoon?”  asked  the 
principal,  jotting  down  a  note  on  a  piece  of  paper.  No 
answer  came  to  his  query. 

“Then  this  looks  very  serious  for  you,  Daresome,”  said 
the  principal.  “You  were  the  last  fellow  in  there,  and  that 
box  disappeared  this  afternoon,  late.” 

tv  but  wbat  wou^  1  want  with  such  a  box?”  cried 

Dick,  anxiously.  “I  saw  nothing  of  such  a  box,  and  when 
1  came  out,  I  went  straight  to  my  room.” 

“Who  saw  you  come  out?”  asked  the  principal,  wishum 
to  give  Dick  every  show. 

“ Why— why— ”  stammered  our  hero— “there— Alan 
Brownson  was  there,  when  I  came  out !” 

llrowri son  nodded  his  head,  and  rising  up,  responded: 

'  es,  sir,  I  saw  Dick  come  out  of  the  building,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  nothing  that  looked  like  a  box  0f  any  sort!” 

Dick  looked  relieved,  and  the  principal  smiled. 


“I  m  glad  of  that,  for  Dick  Daresome  is  a  credit  to  o 
school,  and  I  don  t  like  to  have  even  the  breath  of  scand 
ever  connected  with  his  name.” 

But  now  was  the  lifetime  opportunity  for  Benson’s  r 
venge.  He  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  face  aflame,  and  h 
eyes  flashing. 

“Mr.  Principal!  Mr.  Principal!”  he  cried,  in  ringir 
tones,  “Dick  Daresome  says  that  Brownson  saw  him  whe 
lie  came  out  empty-handed.  That’s  true !” 

The  principal  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  for  his  excib 
ment,  and  nodded  his  head. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  that  you  are  testifying,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  Daresome  forgot,  by*  some  curious  slip  ( 
memory,  to  say  that  he  went  back  into  the  building  again 
It  was  all  dark,  and  he  left  our  crowd  to  go  back  int 
the  library  again,  where  he  was  when  we  left!” 

Dick  paled  still  more,  as  he  realized  that  in  some  wa~\ 
he  had  been  trapped.  Nick  Waterbury,  at  the  near-by  tabh 
said  nothing,  but  chuckled  to  himself. 

“Mr.  Principal,  I  can  prove  by  a  lot  of  fellows  wh 
saw  Daresome,  that  he  came  out,  looked  around,  and  talkei 
to  us  a  minute,  and  then  went  back  again.  I  think  h 
did  it  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear !” 

The  principal,  and  nearly  every  fellow  in  the  room 
stared  in  surprise  at  Dick.  The  poor  lad’s  face  went  whifi 
and  red  by  turns,  for  the  innocent  always  show  triple  thi 
signs  of  embarrassment  that  the  guilty  do ! 

“Is  this  true,  Brownson?”  asked  the  principal. 

“Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that  Daresome  did  go  back,  aftei 
a  little  squabble  with  Benson.” 

The  principal  looked  very  gravely  at  our  hero. 

“Well,  Daresome,  I’m  sorry  that  things  look  this  way, 
for  I  only  missed  that  box  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  ii 
was  known  to  be  in  place  on  the  desk  of  the  little  office, 
this  afternoon.  T  would  like  to  have  you  drop  around  tc 
my  rooms  to-night  and  talk  things  over  with  me.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  followed  by  Professor  Watts, 
he  left  the  dining-room.  A  great  bedlam^of  talk  sprang  up^ 
and  Dick  sat  in  his  place  with  a  crimson  face. 

I  m  sorry  as  thunder,  Dick,”  said  his  lame  friend,  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder,  affectionately. 

“Don’t  you  bother,  Chester,”  said  Dick,  stoutly,  “I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  I’ll  prove  it.” 

But  the  reader  can  easily  guess  that  Dick  did  not  have 
much  appetite  through  the  remainder  of  the  meal. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  TRIAL  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


Dick  Daresome  went  back  to  the  dormitory,  in  whal 
English  school-boys  call  a  “blue  funk!” 

Chester,  it  just  looks  as  if  everything  had  gone  wron^  * 
said  he  “Now,  1  will  probably  be  excelled  from  & 
'a  '  _'n  disgrace,  and  my  mother’s  heart  would  be  broken  ’ 
“There  now,  Dickie,”  said  the  lame  lad,  “you  know  that 
encumstnntial  evidence  is  not  enough  to  convict  a  fellow 

m  anything  like  this.  You  know  a  chap  in  this  country 
is  innocent  until  proved  guilty.”  ^ 

"Yes,  that  sounds  very  well  ”  retorted  Dick  ... 
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olio! \  tones*  “but  you  know  my  name  is  under  a  cloud  now, 
because  oi  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  Clayton  and  his  crowd 

will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  spread  the  news  far 

and  wide.” 

Had  Dick  only  known  it,  at  this  very  instant,  Henry 
Benson  and  another  chap  were  starting  on  their  way  for  a 
call  at  the  Greenvale  Academy,  the  girls’  school,  on  the 
island.  There,  they  intended  spreading  the  news  of  Dick's 

misfortune.  .  / 

“  Oh,  Dick,  you  just  buckle  down  to  your  lessons,  and 
don  r  worry  any  more  about  it.  Go  over  and  see  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  talk  it  over.  I’ll  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts,  with¬ 
out  holes  in  them,  that  there  will  be  something  turn  up  to 
prove  this  all  a  farce!” 

Shaking  his  head  moodily,  Dick  went  to  his  own  room, 
and  busied  himself  with  some  problems.  But  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  history,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  studies  were 
very  unmanageable.  Dick’s  thoughts  turned  to  the  effect 
of  a  disgrace  on  his  mother,  and  upon  his  little  sweetheart, 
Bess  Morrison. 

“Well,  Sam,”  said  Dick,  as  he  threw  down  his  note¬ 
books,  and  the  other  volumes  that  he  was  struggling  with, 
“I'm  going  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job !” 

He  pulled  his  cap  on  tightly,  and  started  down  the  stairs 
for  the  principal’s  rooms.  Here,  he  was  admitted  at  once, 
and  the  official  came  into  the  room  with  a  serious  mien. 

“Now,  Daresome,  I  wish  you  would  explain  this  whole 
thing,’’  said  he,  with  an  earnest,  but  far  from  unkindly 
manner. 

Dick  did  so.  He  told  about  the  search  for  Chester,  and 
the  deserted  library.  At  last  he  mentioned  the  cause  of 
his  seafch,  the  mysterious  message  which  was  called  up  the 
stairs. 

“Ah,  ha  !”  said  the  principal,  “there’s  something  to  that, 
now.  Me  have  some  tangible  clues  to  work  upon !  I 
thought  there  was  something  queer  about  your  running  up 
to  the  library  so  late  in  the  afternoon  when  all  the  fel¬ 
lows  are  generally  on  their  recreation  time.” 

Dick’s  heart  leaped  with  hope. 

“Do  you  really  think,  sir,”  said  he,  “that  I  can  catch 
up  the  real  culprits  in  this  case  ?  I  am  so  worried  -about 
it  all !” 

Tha  principal  nodded,  and  patted  Dick  on  the  shoulder. 

“You  know,  Daresome,  we  have  been  criticized  here  at 
our  academy  for  being  too  easy  with  the  boys.  Some  people 
have  said  that  the  teachers  have  been  entirely  too  much 
of  the  ‘good  fellow  type,’  because  we  let  the  lads  go  their 
own  ways  in  many  cases.  But  they  are  wrong!” 

Dick  agreed  politely,  although  he  could  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  what  connection  this  had  with  the  theft  of  the  bond 
box. 

“Well,  I  believe  that  boys  will  have  to  meet  temptation 
in  the  world  outside  the  academy  walls,  and  so  I  believe 
in  letting  them  have  leeway  here.  So  I  let  them  fight 
their  own  battles  and  their  own  temptations,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Now,  in  this  case,  you  are  up  against  one  of  the 
tribulation-  which  beset  men  in  real  life.” 

“f  know  that,”  said  Dick. 

“So  what  you  must  do  is  to  bear  up,  under  whatever 
rnay  seem  like  a  momentary  disgrace.  You  have  proved 
in  the  past  that  you  are  honest,  and  the  sort  of  boy  that 
Merrivale  is  proud  to  claim.  Therefore,  1  withhold  all 
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judgment  or  censure.  I  really  believe  that  there  is  soipe 
underhanded  work  back  of  this,  and  I  pledge  you  that  I 
will  punish  the  guilty  one,  if  such  a  one  turns  up.  It  is 
your  next  duty  to  ferret  out  the  mystery,  and  turn  over 
the  culprit  to  fustice.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  for  your  confidence,  Mr.  Prin¬ 
cipal,”  said  Dick.  “I  will  try  to  justify  it,  and  I  will  try 
to  land  the  rioffit  evil-doer !” 

“All  right,  my  boy.  But  we  must  all  act  quickly,  for 
that  box  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  if  it  should 
get  into  the  hands  of  real  scoundrels  outside,  it  would  dis¬ 
appear  like  snow  on  a  city  pavement !  It  is  the  same  as 
ready  money,  almost.  So  we  must  neither  lose  it  for  the 
school,  nor  lose  the  credit  which  you  have  always  deserved.” 

“Good-night,”  said  Dick,  with  much  more  good  cheer 
in  his  heart  than  when  he  entered  the  room. 

He  hurried  back  to  tell  Chester  and  Sam  of  the  inter¬ 
view.  He  felt  sure  that  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  he 
would  safely  turn  the  tables  on  circumstances. 

Rounding  the  corner  of  the  dormitory  building,  in  the 
dark,  what  was  his  surprise,  to  behold  a  very  pugnacious- 
looking  couple  arguing  with  each  other  before  the  dormi¬ 
tory  entrance. 

The  two  were  Sam  Thorpe  and  Nash  Clayton. 

“Well,  don’t  give  me  any  of  your  lip!”  snarled  the  big 
fellow,  Clayton.  “I  never  stood  for  any  of  your  freshie, 
ihonkey  business,  and  now  that  this  young  thief  is  going  to 
be  canned  from  the  school,  things  will  be  on  the  right  basis 
again.  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  call  Dick  Daresome  a  thief?”  inquired 
Sam,  angrily.  “You,  nor  no  one  else  can  ever  insult  my 
roommate,  behind  his  back !” 

Clayton  laughed  jeeringly,  for  he  was  several  inches 
taller  than  Sam,  and  far  outweighed  him.  The  big  fellow 
had  given  Thorpe  several  thrashings  in  earlier  days,  and 
was  confident  that  he  could  do  it  again. 

Dick  silently  watched  this  queer  little  by-play.  It  was’ 
an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  see  his  own  name  so  stoutly 
defended  by  another,  and  the  tears  sprang  in  his  eyes. 

“Clayton,  you’re  not  really  as  big  as  you  think  you  are !” 
said  Sam.  “The  time  was,  when  you  could  beat  me  up, 
with  impunity.  But  I  know  a  few  more  tricks  now  than 
I  used  to  do,  and  it’s  not  such  a  cinch.  And  every  time 
that  you  or  any  fellow  like  you  licks  me,  it  means  just  an¬ 
other  tally  added  to  the  debt  that  you’ll  have  to  pay  some 
day.” 

“My  goodness!”  snarled  Clayton,  placing  his  hands  on 
his  hips  and  spreading  his  legs,  to  stare  at  Sam  with  in¬ 
solent  bravado.  “You  have  been  learning  a  lot  of  fine 
talk  from  loud-mouth  Dick,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Sam,  without  flinching  a  muscle.  “I’ve 
learned  a  good  many  things  from  him,  with  all  his  faults. 
One  thing  I  learned  was,  not  to  run  down  other  fellows, 
behind  their  backs.  Another  thing  was,  that  a  big  bully 
like  you  is  more  bark  than  bite !  And  a  third  is,  that  you 
and  your  gang  are  a  bunch  of  muckers!” 

“What’s  that?”  bellowed  Clayton,  advancing  threaten¬ 
ingly  toward  Sam.  “Don’t  you  try  any  sarcasm!  You’re 
under  my  size  and  weight,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  into 
any  trouble  through  hazing  a  kid  again,  but  be  'careful  how 
you  sling  your  gab!” 

Sam  snickered.  He  saw  that  his  thrusts  were  telling. 
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“Oli,  ho !  So  vou  are  a  lit tlo  sensitive  about  what  people 
say  ot  you,  are  you?  Well,  you  ought  to  hear  what  the 
crowd  really  thinks  of  you,  in  our  entry  of  the  dormitory.” 

Clayton  glared,  but  Sam  proceeded: 

“And  let  me  tell  you.  Brother  Clayton,  that  if  you  do 
any  more  talk  about  my  roommate  Dick  being  a  thief  Fll 
punch  your  big  ugly  face,  myself!  I  think  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  worked  up  by  your  association  of  dirty  dealers,  and 
I  in  £oing  to  try  to  put  the  can  to  your  tails!  You’re  a 
bunch  of  cowardly,  yellow  curs,  anyway!” 

This  was  one  step  past  the  danger  line  with  the  big  bully, 
and  Sam  shrewdly  knew  it.  But  the  brave  roommate  fal¬ 
tered  not.  He  remembered  the  things  that  Dick  Daresome 
had  done  for  him  in  time  of  need.  So  he  determined  to 
make  a  little  offering  of  his  own  on  the  altar  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Clayton  rushed  toward  him. 

“Take  back  that  line  of  roasts,  or  I’ll  make  you  eat  your 
words  on  the  ground!”  he  cried,  with  rage. 

“Huh !  Your  own  appetite  is  so  low  that  you  misjudge 
other  people !”  said  Sam.  He  stood  unflinchingly,  and 
never  raised  his  hands. 

Dick,  out  in  the  shadow,  watched  this  little  drama,  and 
wondered  why  Sam  never  raised  a  finger  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 

“The  little  goose;  he’ll,  be  beaten  up  for  fair,  if  he 
doesn  t  bestir  himself,”  he  muttered.  He  was  just  about 
to  rush  into  the  game  himself. 

Then  he  bethought  himself  of  his  own  desire  for  fair 
play. 

“I’ll  watch  and  see  how  it  turns  out;  it’s  Sam’s  scrap, 
and  I  wouldn’t  want" any  two  fellows  against  me.”  With 

this  thought,  he  stepped  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  build¬ 
ing  angle. 

Just  above  the  spot  where  the  two  lads  were  facing  each 
other,  was  a  flickering,  old-fashioned,  iron  lamp,  suspended 
to  the  wall  of  the  dormitory  building.  It  gave  sufficient 
rays  for  them  to  see  each  other  plainly,  while  the  silent 
watcher  was  absolutely  unnoticed. 

“Take  this,  then,  smartie!”  said  Clayton,  and  lie  rushed 
in  earnest  now,  thinking  to  end  the  contest  with  one  of  his 
heavy  body-blows. 

Sam  raised  not  a  muscle,  and  the  big  fellow  stopped  in 
surprise,  before  planting  his  knock-out.  "  As  he  did  so,  Sam 
swung  a  terrific,  upward  bound,  left-hook. 

He  had  not  raised  his  hands,  and  when  the  left  fist  shot 
out,  it  took  his  large  adversary  entirely  unawares. 

Biff !  The  blow  landed  in  the  pit  of  Clayton’s  stomach, 
and  the  big  chap  fairly  groaned  for  wind.  His  arms  un¬ 
consciously  closed  around  the  injured  stomach  as  he  gasp¬ 
ingly  choked  for  air. 


five  on  the  big  chap,  for  he  stagger*  d  back  with  a  crimson 
stream,  which  spurted  darkly  in  the  dim  light,  from  Id- 
nostrils. 

“You  will,  will  you?”  said  Sam,  with  satisfaction,  for 
it  was  his  first  chance  at  a  personal  revenge  on  Clayton. 
“You  see,  there’s  always  the  chance  of  getting  what  is  com¬ 
ing  to  }'ou !  If  you  want  any  more,  come  right  on !” 

Clayton  groaned  as  he  held  his  aching,  throbbing  nose, 
in  a  trembling  hand.  The  pain  was  terrific ;  almost  as  bad 
as  his  wounded,  aching  pride! 

“I  wont  let  you  talk  to  me  that  way!”  he  snorted, 
angrily,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  raging  bull,  baited 
by  a  skilful  toreador. 

He  dashed  toward  Sam,  but  the  youth  dodged  now  to 
right  and  left,  displaying  a  surprising  agility. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  as  easy  as  it  looks!”  taunted  Sam.  “So 
near,  and  yet  so  far  !” 

Clayton  plunged  after  him,  with  heavy  blows  which 
would  have  been  rib-breakers  if  they  had  struck  anything 
but  the  defenseless  air.  Sam  danced  back  and  forth,  jeer¬ 
ing,  and  once  indeed,  he  managed  to  land  a  glancing  blow 
on  the  big  fellow’s  cheek. 

“That’s  just  a  love  tap!”  he  called,  and  dodged  hither 
and  thither  as  Clayton  endeavored  to  punch  him  again. 

Dick  pressed  back  against  the  dark  wail  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  for  he  was  enjoying  the  turn  of  the  contest. 

“I  guess  Sam  got  the  upper  hand  by  landing  the  first 
hand !”  said  our  hero  to  himself,  with  satisfaction.  “It 
ought  to  be  easy  from  now  on !” 

But  as  the  old  Scotch  poet  said:  “There’s  many  a  slip 
’twixt  cup  and  lip  !” 

Sam’s  slip  came  between  the  dormitory  and  the^cture 
building,  for  just  as  he  went  to  dodge  an  especially  in¬ 
furiated  onslaught,  his  heel  slipped  over  the  corner  oi  the 
stone  pavement. 

He  tripped  and  fell,  with  Clayton  charging  him. 

As  he  struck  the  ground,  his  head  camq  in  .contact  with 
the  hard  brick  corner  of  the  dormitory  building.  Crack! 
What  a  blow  it  was. 

“Oh!”  he  gasped,  involuntarily,  and  then  sank  down, 
limp  and  unconscious.  Clayton  rushed  upon  him  just  the 
same.  The  big  fellow  pulled  back  his  heavy  fist,  clenched 
for  a  cowardly  blow  on  the  unconscious  lad’s  face. 

“I'll  leave  my  autograph  on  his  mug!  I’ll  show  him 
whether  he  can  bloody  my  nose,  with  impunity !” 

It  seemed  a  heavy  penalty  for  Sam  to  pay  for  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  big  chap  swung  back  for  a  terrible  delivery. 

The  boy’s  white,  wan  face  shone  with  a  ghastly  light 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  flickering  lamp,  and  made  it  an 
easy  mark  for  the  rough  fellow’s  aim. 


Dick  could  contain  himself  with  difficulty  as  he  saw  the 
terrific  blow,  and  its  success.  He  wanted  to  rush  in  and 
pat  Sam  on  the  back.  But  Sam  was  not  waiting  for  Clay¬ 
ton  to  recover. 

Crack !  He  swung  the  right  arm  around  in  a  big  eirele, 
while  the  other  was  still  groaning  over  his  stomach.  The 
two  blows  were  not  more  than  three  seconds  apart,  and  the 
latter  one  finished  the  work. 

Sams  light  fist  had  landed  heavily  with  a  downward 
stroke,  on  that  part  of  Clayton’s  physiognomy  which  is 
vulgarly  called  “the  beak  !”  At  any  rate,  it  was  most  effec- 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ONE  GOOD  FRIEND  DESERVES  ANOTHER. 


Dick  Daresome  watched  this  cruel  sight  from  the  dar 
ness,  as  the  big  fist  prepared  to  smite  the  unconscious  la 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer! 

Toward  Clayton  lie  rushed,  but  he  saw  that  lie  cou 
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not  stop  the  blow,  b}'  intercepting  with  his  hands.  The 
distance  was  too  far  for  him  to  reach  in  time. 

Dick  remembered  the  old  football  tactic  of  a  flying 
tackle,  and  he  knew  how  a  player  could  bridge  a  gap  in 
less  time  than  it  took  to  run  it. 

The  method  was  simply  that  of  a  flying  leap,  with  arms 
outstretched  to  imprison  the  opponent. 

ithout  hesitating  to  weigh  the  chances  of  danger,  the 
gallant  lad  pulled  every  bit  of  energy  in  his  sturdy  young 
frame  together.  Then  like  a  lynx  springing  upon  a  fawn, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  would-be  assailant  from  the 
side. 


Crash !  The  two  fellows  rolled  over  and  over,  just  as 
Nash  Clayton’s  fist  was  within  an  inch  of  Sam’s  face.  The 
intended  blow  glanced  harmlessly  to  one  side,  and  Dick 
clinched  with  his  prisoner. 

Over  and  over !  Along  the  hard,  frozen  ground  the  two 
rolled,  struggling  for  supremacy,  Clayton  not  knowing  all 
this  time,  where  his  assailant  had  come  from  or  who'  he 
might  be.  - ' 

But  a  sudden  jab  in  the  right,  floating  ribs,  warned  him 
of  the  ability  of  the  unknown  attacker  to  do  things,  what¬ 
ever  his  name  and  station  might  happen  to  be. 

“Let  go  of  me,  you  cowardly  hound !”  grunted  Clayton, 
as  Dick  forced  him  down  at  last,  and  encircled  the  fel¬ 
low’  s  neck  with  his  wiry  fingers. 

Dick  chuckled,  and  brought  a  resounding  smack  with 
his  open  hand  across  the  big  chap’s  face.  By  this  time, 
Dick  was  sitting  on  Clayton,  despite  the  latter’s  kicks, 
struggles  and  attempts  at  biting. 

“Ow!”  squealed  Clayton,  in  pain,  “what  are  you  jump¬ 
ing  on  me  from  behind,  for?”  he  asked,  peevishly. 

For  answer,  Dick  brought  another  blow  across  his  face, 
and  this  time  the  smack  ra#g  out  on  the  night,  almost 
like  the  crack  of  a  canal-boatman’s  whip. 

“Oh,  ho!”  laughed  Dick. 

“Let  me  up,  you  cowardly  whelp  !”  grunted  and  squealed 
Clayton,  wriggling  vainly  to  get  under  Dick’s  guard  with  a 
hand.  But  Dick  pinned  it  down  with  his  right  hand,  and: 
landed  a  slap  with  the  left,  following  it  with  two  more 
sharp  blows  of  the  same  kind. 

“You  talk  about  coward !”  cried  Dick,  at  last,  “you  who 
would  try  to  beat  and  disfigure  an  unconscious  lad!  I’ll 
teach  you!”  f  ' 

“It’s  Daresome!”  cried  Clayton,  in  astonishment.  But 
before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  Dick  had  brought 
both  fists  together,  one  on  each  side  of  his  face  with  all  the 
strength  in  his  shoulders. 

“Murder!”  screamed  Clayton,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
lungs. 

A  crowd  of  the  west  entry  lads  who  were  passing,  heard 
this  outcry  and  rushed  over,  to  pull  Dick  roughly  away 
from  his  conquest. 

They  yanked  the  lad  up  with  little  tenderness,  and  after 
holding  him  back,  pulled  Clayton  to  his  feet. 

Dick  whirled  about  and  knelt  at  the  side  of  Sam.  He 
pulled  out  a  handkerchief  and  mopped  a  little  red  trickling 
away  from  his  wounded  head. 

“  Wake  up,  Sammie,  get  up !”  he  called,  anxiously.  Clay¬ 
ton  talked  with  his  cohorts  in  low  tones,  while  Dick  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  Sam  back  to  consciousness.  In  a  second, 
under  Dare-orne’s  ministrations,  the  youth  opened  his  eyes. 


Just  at  this  instant,  Clayton  rushed  toward  Dick  from 
the  rear,  but  two  of  the  newcomers  intercepted  his  attack. 

“Here,  cut  that  out,  Clayton,”  said  one  of  the  boys, 
with  an  angry  voice.  “Let  him  bring  the  chap  to!” 

Sam  had  gamely  pulled  himself  up  to  a  sitting  position, 
while  he  clutched  his  aching  head  in  both  hands. 

Dick  turned  around  to  look  at  his  opponent,  as  the  two 
fellows  struggled  with  him. 

“Just  a  minute,”  said  he,  “and  he  can  get  all  the  rest  of 
the  massage  that  he  wants !  He  attacked  this  fellow  when 
he  was  unconscious,  and  I  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  Here, 
Sam,  get  up,  and  go  inside  the  house !” 

Alan  Brownson  rushed  up  at  this  juncture,  and  lent  a 
steady  arm  to  the  injured  boy.  Dick  gave  him  a  meaning 
look. 

“I’ll  be  inside,  just  in  a  jiffy,  Alan;  you  take  Sam  up 
to  the  room  and  bathe  his  head;  his  scalp  is  just  cut  a 
little  with  that  stone  corner !  Now,  Clayton,  what  do  you 
want?” 

He  whirled  around  toward  Nash  with  a  determined  look 
in  his  eye, 

“I  just  want  to  whale  you  for  attacking  me  from  be¬ 
hind,  you  sneaky  thief !”  cried  the  big  bully,  in  insulting 
tones,  mopping  away  at  his  blood-stained  face,  which  still 
bore  testimony  to  Sam’s  handiwork. 

“So  you  dare  call  me  that  to  my  face,  do  you?”  asked 
Dick,  as  he  tossed  aside  his  coat,  with  a  quick  movement. 
“Well,  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  a  little  repartee — are  you 
fellows  going  to  see  fair  play?” 

He  saw  several  of  Clayton’s  close  pals  in  the  crowd,  but 
there  were  others  who  were  not  warm  sympathizers  with 
the  big  chap. 

“Go  ahead,  Daresome,  and  settle  it!”  cried  one  of  the' 
latter. 

Without  another  word,  Dick  put  up  his  fists  in  profes¬ 
sional  manner  and  went  for  Clayton,  with  all  the  vim  of 
his  muscular  young  body. 

“Soak  it  to  ’im,  Nash!”  cheered  one  of  the  big  fellow’s 
friends. 

A  window  opened  near  them,  and  Nick  Water  bury  leaned 
out  of  it  to  add  his  own  voice  to  the  noise. 

“Pass  him  a  lemon,  Dick  Daresome!”  called  the  lad, 
and  it  wras  almost  the  first  slang  that  Dick  had  ever  heard 
him  use. 

But  Dick  needed  no  printed  directions.  He  was  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  mettle  and  spirit,  and  his  rush  on  the  big 
chap  had  all  the  force  of  righteousness  back  of  it.  His  first 
tussle  had  carried  *the  advantage  of  suddenness  of  attack. 

Now,  of  course,  Clayton  was  ready  for  him,  and  the  chap 
Iiad  supporters  to  cheer  him  on  to  victory. 

“Good  boy,  Nash!”  shouted  Chigger  Howard,  from  a 
safe  distance.  Chigger  was  taking  no  chances ;  he  even  had 
a  weather  eye  out  for  the  approach  of  trouble  from  the 
rear.  But,  this  evening  the  professors  and  instructors  were 
busy  talking  over  the  bond  robbery,  and  so  the  boys  were 
undisturbed. 

Straight  for  Dick  sailed  Clayton,  with  full  steam  up, 
and  our  hero’s  nimble  duck  under  his  left  arm,  saved  him 
by  a  hair’s  breadth,  from  a  stunning  crash  into  Clayton’s 
hard  fist ! 

Dick  whirled  around,  and  tried  to  land  a  side  swipe. 

But  he  was  not  quick  enough. 
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Clayton  rushed  him  again,  Ilis  friends  cheered,  for  they 
saw  that  the  big  lad  was  strong  and  nervy,  despite  his  for¬ 
mer  punishment.  Clayton  had  caught  his  second  wind, 
as  the  athletes  call  it,  and  lie  was  as  full  of  ginger  as  Dick. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  great  mill,”  said  Percy  Herron,  with 
satisfaction,  as  he  hunched  his  hands  further  down  in  his 
pockets  to  enjoy  the  rural  beauty  of  the  scene. 

“Yes,  but  Daresome  handed  Nash  a  fierce  uppercut!” 
said  Chigger  Howard. 

“  But  get  on  to  that  out-shoot  that  Clayton  swung  then !” 
exclaimed  a  fellow,  by  them. 

“There’s  another !”  cried  Herron,  and  indeed,  it  looked 
as  if  Clayton  were  winning  an  easy  victor}7. 

Just  at  this  instant,  Nick  Waterbury,  from  the  window 
of  his  room,  let  loose  with  a  roar. 

“Don’t  forget  that  lemon!”  he  shouted.  “Smear  him, 
Dick !” 


That  trifle  was  just  what  Dick  wanted,  and  before  be 
had  regained  his  balance,  Dick  delivered  another  terrific 
sledge-hammer  blow  on  his  mouth  again,  cutting  directly 
through  Clayton’s  now  demoralized  guard. 

‘‘lie’s  down  I”  cried  a  score  of  voices,  as  the  fellow  fell 
head  first  to  one  knee,  and  then  on  to  his  side. 

“If  I  were  playing  his  game,  I’d  jump  on  him  now,” 
said  Dick,  to  the  crowd  with  scorn.  “But  that’s  not  my 
style  of  play !  Let  him  get  up  again !” 

Several  hands  were  stretched  out  to  assist  the  fellow  to 
rise  up.  But  Dick  waved  the  would-be  aiders  aside. 

“This  is  our  light,  and  you  just  let  him  alone !”  he  cried. 

Clayton  struggled  to  his  feet  again,  and  made  a  weak 
stroke  toward  Dick.  Our  hero  leaped  to  one  side,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  slow  arm  had  come  back  to  the  defensive,  he 
planted  a  ringer,  as  they  call  such  a  blow,  on  Clayton’s  left 
ear. 


The  boys  looked  at  the  bookworm  in  astonishment,  for 
they  had  never  seen  him  take  such  an  interest  in  their 
school  affairs.  But  they  had  not  much  time  for  speculat¬ 
ing  on  this  change  of  heart. 

For  Dick  Daresome  had  pulled  himself  together  for  a 
final  trial  of  fighting  strength  and  endurance. 

“1 11  break  down  that  defense  or  die!”  he  muttered,  be¬ 
tween  clenched  teeth  that  fairly  ached  all  over,  from  a 
.  stinging  jaw-blow  he  had  just  received.  '  ^ 

“Slam  him,  Nash !”  cheered  Percy  Herron. 

“Wallop  him  on  the  jaw  again!”  adyised  Chigger 
Howard. 

But  as  Clayton  rushed  the  lad,  he  was  stopped  most  un¬ 
expectedly  by  a  vicious  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which  gave 
him  a  tingling  in  every  inch  of  muscle  on  the  arm.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  Dick  had  struck  one  of  the  nerve  centers 
of  the  right  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Herron,  as  Clayton’s  arm 
dropped  to  his  side  for  an  instant.  It  was  merely  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  numbness,  but  this  instant  was  the  turning  of  the 
tide  in  Dick’s  favor. 

Young  Daresome  saw  his  opportunity.  He  did  not  wait 
for  it  to  advance  any  further,  but  lie  hooked  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  in,  without  more  ado.  In  fact,  he  right-hooked,  and 

the  hook  landed  straight  on  the  throat  of  Mr.  Nash  Clay¬ 
ton  ! 

“Bully  for  you,  Dick!”  shouted  one  of  his  few  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  group  which  surrounded  the  mill. 

“Let  him  have  another  from  the  same  tree!”  shouted 
Nick  Waterbury,  from  his  reserved  seat  in  the  window. 

Dick  did  let  him  have  another. 

“Its  a  peach,  Dick!”  cheered  the  slangy  Nick. 

Young  Daresome  landed  another  quick  blow  on  Clay¬ 
ton’s  mouth,  and  the  fellow  staggered  over  backward  just 
a  trifle. 


Again  the  big  fellow  staggered  over,  and  sank  down  to 
his  knees.  Dick  waited  for  him  to  rise,  and  surely  enough, 
the  tall  chap  gamely  made  another  effort  to  fight. 

A 

“You  must  lick  him!”  screeched  Herron,  and  his  other 
supporters,  hoping  against  hope  that  Daresome  could  be  de¬ 
feated  after  all,  by  a  final  effort  on  Clayton’s  part.  But 
their  endeavors  were  in  vain,  for  the  big  fellow  received 
another  stinging  rap  on  the  chin. 

“This  time  he’s  done  for,”  said  Dick,  in  a  low  voice. 

Sure  enough,  Clayton  raised  his  hand  to  his  face  for  an 
instant,  in  an  involuntary  gesture. 

Then  he  stiffened  and  f^l  heavily,  as  a  bag  of  meal 
to  the  earth.  The  boys  rushed  to  his  aid,  but  the  fellow 
was  unconscious.  Nick  Waterbury  rushed  out  with  a  water 
pitcher,  and  with  much  quiet  gibe,  dashed  the  cold  liquid 
all  over  Clayton’s  head. 


“It  11  bring  him  to,  and  will  be  a  nice  reminder  when 
his  clothes  freeze  on  the  way  back  to  his  room,”  thought 
the  youth,  with  wicked  enjoyment  of  the  defeat  of  the 
bully. 

“Oh!  .oh!  where  am  I?”  gasped  Clayton,  as  he  finally 
opened  his  eyes,  to  find  himself  half  lifted  in  the  arms  of 
his  henchmen  and  supporters. 

Standing  before  him  was  Dick  Daresome,  like  a  sort  of 
Nemesis,  or  Spirit  of  Revenge!  * 


“  Now,  Clayton,”  said  that  young  man,  with  a  determined 
voice,  “it’s  the  best  time  in  all  eternity  right  this  second, 
for  you  to  apologize  to  me  and  to  Sam  Thorpe!” 

“What — what  for?”  asked  Clayton,  thickly,  for  his 
throat  and  larynx  had  received  some  terrific  punishment, 
and  he  could  hardly  enunciate  his  words. 


xuu  i-aiitu  mm  a  eur,  ana  tried  to  beat  him  when  1 
was  unconscious  because  of  a  fall  against  the  brick  wall, 
saw  you.  Now,  apologize  before  those  follows/' 

“What— -if— I  don't?"  gasped  Clayton,  still  endeavorin 
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va  ry  out  his  bravado  against  Dick.  But  his  punisli- 
had  come  at  last,  for  Dick  stood  over  him,  stern,  de- 
rerminod,  and  indissuadable. 

'*If  you  don't.  I'll  beat  you  until  you  are  unconscious 
again.  And  I'll  do  it  a  little  more  scientifically,  this  time. 
1 11  rake  the  sections  of  the  map,  one  at  a  time !”  said  Dick, 
with  a  grim  light  in  his  eves. 

V  W  V 

“Trim  a  few  more  rough  corners  off  of  him,  Dick,”  ad¬ 
vised  Kick  A\  aterbury,  “give  him  some  keepsakes  he  can 
remember  you  by !” 

4/  %/  \ 


“I  ask  your  pardon,  and  take  it  back!”  he  said,  humbly 
enough.  Dick  turned  away,  mollified. 

As  he  started  up  the  steps  of  his  own  dormitory  entry, 
he  called  back  over  his  shoulder: 

“You'd  better  beat  it,  Clayton,  while  you’ve  got  the 
chance.  There  are  a  few  things  you  can’t  beat,  as  you 
better  remember  in  future!” 


Dick  laughed,  and  started  toward  the  beaten  bully. 

“I  mean  business !”  he  said,  simply.  ’JJiere  was  a  whole 
dictionary  full  of  meaning  in  those  words. 

Clayton  understood,  for  he  trembled  a  little,  and  drew 
back.  His  nose  and  mouth  were  bleeding,  and  his  face 
was  a.  bruised  collection  of  bumps  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  professional  prizefighter. 

“I — I — well,  I  do  apologize  a  bit  about  it,9J  he  said,  in 
a  sheepish,  churlish  way,  as  he  gazed  with  hatred  at  the 
vengeful  Dick. 

“You  just  apologize  in  full,  before  these  fellows,  there 
now !”  said  Dick,  angrily.  “You  mention  the  name  while 
you’re  at  it,  my  gay  and  festive  beauty !” 

Clayton  glared  again,  but  the  glare  was  ineffectual  in 
,  quenching  Dick  Daresome’s  thirst  for  details.  So  he 
cleared  his  throat,  and  with  the  memory  of  that  throat’s 
treatment,  he  began  again. 

“Well,  then,  I  apologize  to  Thorpe  for  the  way  I  acted,” 
he  said  in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  to  the 
fellows  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

“Louder,  please!”  bellowed  Kick  Waterbury,  from  the 
grandstand  seat  in  his  window. 

Dick  grinned,  but  still  kept  his  position. 

“Xow,  my  friend,  you’ve  got  to  apologize  to  me  for  call¬ 
ing  me  a  thief!  Start  right  in,  or  you’ll  get  an  encore 
on  our  little  acrobatic  performance !” 

“Don’t  you  do  it!”  cried  Herron,  at  Clayton’s  side. 

Dick  looked  at  the  speaker  in  a  menacing  way. 

“Let  me  rise  to  remark,  Percy  Herron,”  said  our  bero>, 

«  “that  if  you  have  any  opinions  you  wish  to  publish,  I  can 
attend  to  your  case  in  person.  You  don’t  need  to  get  Clay¬ 
ton  to  be  your  phonograph !” 

Herron  backed  away,  for  he  did  not  eilthuse  over  the 
prospect  of  a  bout  with  young  Daresome. 

“Xow,  Clayton,”  continued  Dick  evenly,  but  with  a  glint 
in  hi3  gray  eyes  which  bespoke  trouble  on  the  horizon, 
“you  just  tell  the  fellows  what  you  think  about  the  thief 
proposition !”  ' 

Dick  rolled  up  his  cuffs  as  if  to  prepare  for  more  blood¬ 
shed.  The  hint  answered  the  purpose,  and  Clayton  stopped 
'  mopping  his  trickling  face  Jong  enough  to  murmur  another 

apology. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN  EXPEDITION  OF  ADVENTURE. 


\ 


Clayton’s  drubbing  was  the  topic  of  conversation  through 
Merrivale  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  safe  to  guess 
that  the  lads  who  did  not  like  Dick,  were  careful  not  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  of  his  honesty  before  any  of  his  friends. 

“I’d\just  like  to  say  what  I  think  of  that  smart  freshie,” 
said  the  daring  Chigger  Howard,  “but  it’s  taking  too  big 
a  chance !  So  it  is  me  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ward 
until  this  affair  blows  over.” 

The  remark  proved  that  what  Chigger  lacked  in  physical 
prowess,  he  more  than  made  up  in  astuteness. 

But  Dick  felt  the  pall  of  suspicion  heavily  upon  him. 
In  the  morning  distribution  of  mail,  he  received  a  blue 
envelope  in  a  dear  familiar  hand. 

It  was  from  Bess  Morrison. 

Dick  tore  it  open  feverishly,  fearing,  he  knew  not  what, 
jut  hoping  that  Bess  had  not  heard  of  his  scrape. 

It  went  as  follows : 

“Dear  Dick:  I  just  heard  it  gossiped  over  the  school 
to-night,  after  the  lights  went  out,  that  you  had  been  mixed 
up  in  some  sort  of  trouble  at  Merrivale  over  a  stolen  box 
of  bonds.  I  write  just  a  few  words  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am,  and  how  I  regret  that  you  should  be  worried  over 
such  a  silly  story.  And  if  you  wish  to,  I’d  love  to  have 
you  come  and  call  to-night,  just  to  let  the  girls  here  see 
what  little  belief  I  put  in  stories  emanating  from  fellows 
like  that  horrid  Benson,  who  told  it  to  one  of  the  girls. 
Come  early.  Your  loving  sweetheart, 

“Bess. 

“P.  S. — Just  a  wee  little  kiss  by  long  distance,  to  let  you 
see  my  trust  in  you !”  , 


Dick’s  face  first  flushed,  and  then  went  pale,  as  he  came 
to  the  mention  of  Benson’s  name. 

“So  that  rascal  lost  no  time  to  circulate  scandal  about 
me !  Well,  he'll  be  getting  some  of  the  same  kind  of  sleep¬ 
ing  powders  that  I  gave  Hash  Clayton,  last  night !” 

Dick  fumed  and  raged,  but  he  couldn’t  stay  angry  long, 
with  such  a  sweet  little  note  before  him. 
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“Well,  she's  a  daisy !”  said  he,  to  himself,  humming  the 
old  song. 

While  he  was  rereading  the  note  for  the  third  time, 
a  sudden  rush  of  feet  was  heard  in  the  hallway,  and  Sam 
Thorpe  and  Skinniman  Perkins  came  rushing  into  his 
room. 

“Hey,  Dick,  we’ve  got  a  great  lark  ahead  of  us!”  cried 

Skinniman  Perkins.  He  was  the  school  heavyweight,  and 

also  captain  of  the  football  team  of  Merrivale  Academv. 

«/ 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Dick,  more  or  less  languidly.  “I’m 
not  crazy  about  larks  just  now;  I  feel  more  like  an  old 
weather-beaten  crow  when  the  cornfields  are  all  bare  and 
nary  an  ear  in  sight !” 

Skinniman  laughed  joyously. 

“  Oh,  you  just  get  over  that  grouch !”  said  he,  while  Sam 
was  hustling  into  some  heavy  boots.  “Every  one  in  our 
geology  class  has  been  excused  from  the  other  classes  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  to  go  out  on  an  exploring  expedition. 
You’re  in  the  bunch  !” 

“Isn’t  that  great,  Dick?”  asked  Sam.  “I’m  so  tickled 
to  get  out  on  the  mountainside,  that  I’ve  forgotten  all  about 
the  sore  place  on  my  head  from  last  night !” 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  worrying  about  other  things,  Skinniman,”  he 
drawled  mournfully,  “and  !  don't  see  much  fun  in  shoot- 
ing-th e-shoots  down  a  mountainside  with  some  fool  geology 
class.  You  know  how  treacherous  the  ground  is  just  now.” 

“Oh,  prunes  and  prisms!”  declared  Skinniman,  with 
characteristic  gusto,  “you  are  a  sorehead  over  that  busi¬ 
ness  last  night.  The  day  is  ideal,  and  we  are  to  get  out 
of  all  othei  classes  to  go  along  with  the  geology  instruc¬ 
tor  !  The  snow  is  melted  off  the  ground  and  it’s  as  warm 
as  spring,  outside.  Who  cares  if  the  ground  is  a  bit  soft? 
Hurry  on  with  your  old  clothes.” 

Dick  listened  to  this  enthusiastic  speech. 

“Oh,  well,  if  it  is  part  of  the  class  work,  I  suppose  I’ll 
ha^e  to  get  into  the  game.  But  I  admit,  I’m  pretty  blue 
to-day,  over  that  miserable  affair.” 

Rats,  Dick!”  said  Sam,  heartily,  “that  business  will 
clear  up,  and  you’ll  never  have  to  worry  over  it.  What 
do  you  care  just  now  if  the  Benson  bunch  does  knock  you  a 
little?  I  am  positive  that  they  will  spoil  their  own  game, 
and  betray  the  whole  thing;  for  I  think  this  whole  dis¬ 
appearing  box  is  not  a  theft,  but  a  mere  trick  to  discredit 
you !” 

Dick  was  thoughtful,  but  he  could  not  fathom  the 
mystery. 

“Oh,  well,  maybe  the  air  will  make  me  cheer  up,”  said 
he,  “and  to-night  I  guess  you’d  better  go  over  to’  the 
academy  with  me,  both  of  you.  There’s  Grace  and  another 
girl  I  know  of,  who  would  not  refuse  a  bunch  of  popularity 
to-night!” 


“  You're  right,”  said  Sam,  and  lie  smiled  with  anticipa¬ 
tion. 

“All  right,  but  hurry,  Dick,  for  that  class  is  waiting. 

The  three  lads  now  hurried  over  to  the  recitation  build¬ 
ing  to  join  their  mates.  They  found  the  others  waiting 
impatiently,  while  Mr.  Ford,  the  geology  instructor,  was 
tapping  his  geology  hammer  on  the  steps. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  he,  “I  guess  all  of  our  little  party 
is  ready  now.  How  many  are  there?  Ah,  just  twenty; 
that’s  a  good  number,  and  we  can  work  things  just  right.” 

'  The  boys  started  in  his  trail,  as  he  set  out  on  a  lively 
pace  toward  the  lane  to  the  turnpike. 

“We’re  going  back  to  Mound  Hill;  that’s  about  the 
steepest  declivity  hereabouts,  and  it  will  do  for  our  study. 
Now,  I  suppose  you  all  know  why  we’re  making  this  little 
trip  to-day.” 

“Well,  some  do  and  some  don’t,”  said  Skinniman,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  “but  we’re  all  glad  to  skiddoo  from 
classes !” 

Mr.  Ford  the  instructor,  looked  at  the  big  fellow  and 
laughed. 

“You’re  all  alike,  you  fat  fellows;  you’ve  got  as  much 
nerve  as  you  have  weight;  and  that’s  saying  a  good  deal. 
But  joking  aside,  boys,  I’ve  been  lecturing  to  you  for  quite 
a  while  now,  on  the  science  of  rocks  and  earth.  Well,  it’s 
about  time  for  us  to  see  if  we  recognize  a  few  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rocks  when  we  see  them.” 

By  this  time,  they  had  reached  the  turnpike.  They 
turned  toward  Merrivale  village,  and  while  they  all  walked 
close  to  the  instructor,  he  let  loose  a  running  fire  of  descrip¬ 
tion  about  the  rock  formation  of  the  country. 

“Gee,”  said  Sam,  in  amazement,  “I  never  knew  there 
could  be  so  much  common  sense  and  interesting  dope  in 
connection  with  a  lot  of  old  boulders !” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Skinniman,  “all  rocks  used  to  look 
alike  to  me,  unless  I  got  hit  with  one.  Then  it  looked  like 
a  map  in  astronomy !” 

The  instructor  quickened  his  pace. 

“We  must  hustle  up  so  as  to  get  back  in  time  for  lunch,” 
said  he.  “Maybe,  if  we’re  very  late  we  can  forage  around 
some  farmhouse,  and  stay  all  the  longer  holding  an  inquest 
over  the  dead  rocks  and  fossils !” 

The  boys  grinned,  and  proved  to  him  that  they  were  his 
equals  at  a  good  cross-country  walking  speed. 

“Now,  we’re  going  down  this  broad  stretch  of  meadows, 
and  will  start  up  the  side  of  Mound  Hill.  This  is  a  very 
queer  sort  of  a  hill,  for  from  this  side  it  looks  like  a  very 
gradual  rise,  but  after  you  once  get  to  the  top,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  very  precipitous.” 

They  mounted  the  long  slope,  while  Ford  explained  the 
prehistoric  causes  of  the  different  modeling  of  the  ground. 
He  told  them  all  about  the  time  of  the  great  glacier  age. 
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whoii  enormous  mountains  of  ice  rolled  slowly  for  cen- 
lurie*  on  or  the  earth,  causing  the  formation  of  the  round 
boulders  and  rocks. 


Gee,  he  w  d  you  like  to  be  the  iceman  in  those  days, 
Dick:  asked  Sam,  with  a  snicker. 

^ell.  1 1:  hate  to  be  a  boulder  when  a  glacier  was  on 
the  line  of  march  !"  said  our  hero. 


Ihen  the  instructor  gave  them  a  little  description  of  the 
queer  monsters  and  birds  which  flew  and  ambled  around 
the  \ery  ground  on  which  they  were  walking. 

bay,  Dick,  I  guess  to-day  is  good  enough  for  me  !”  said 
Sam,  as  he  gazed  at  the  farmhouses  down  the  valley,  with 
complacency.  “I’d  hate  to  have  one  of  those  big  ant-eaters 
witli  a  tongue  fifty  feet  long,  trying  to  lasso  me !” 

Dick  agreed  with  him. 


A  es,  Sam ;  they  talk  about  the  good  old  days  of  the 
pa^t ,  just  give  me  the  good  old  now  as  long  as  you  want  to, 
and  I’ll  not  complain!” 

Mhich  proves  that  our  hero  was  a  great  deal  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  a  lot  of  the  long-haired  socialists  who  stir 
up  discord  and  hatred,  by  calling  everything  wrong  in 
modem  civilization. 


They  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so  gradual 
had  the  ascent  been,  that  they  did  not  realize  the  great 
height  they  had  attained. 

“Now,  boys,  for  a  surprise,”  said  the  instructor,  as  they 
approached  a  clump  of  herbage.  “I’ve  been  here  dozens 
of  times  before,  and  I  think  I’ll  make  you  open  your  eyes !” 

They  approached  the  clump,  and  the  instructor  signaled 
for  caution. 


Suddenly  they  caught  a  view  of  a  spreading  country¬ 
side,  stretching  out  hundreds  of  feet  below  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bushes! 

“Great  Scott,”  said  Dick,  “what  a  wonderful  view!”  < 

They  had  come  unawares,  except  to  Mr.  Ford,  to  the 
brink  of  a  great  declivity.  Indeed,  for  hundreds  of  feet 
below  them,  ran  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill. 

Spread  like  the  pattern  on  a  rug,  was  the  intricate  de¬ 
sign  of  farm  lands,  wooded  land,  little  red-roofed  houses, 
winding  streams,  and  all  the  various  beauties  of  a  country 
district. 


♦From  their  great  height,  the  boys  could  look  down  as  if 
from  an  airship.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  looked  and 
looked,  and  then  looked. 

“This* is  a  gTeat  treat,  Mr.  Ford,”  said  Dick,  finally. 
“I’ve  never  had  any  idea  there  was  so  much  hilly  country 
around  this  side  of  the  Greenvale  River.” 

“Oh,  my  boy,  this  is  merely  hut  the  start  of  a  long  chain 
which  gradually  grows  into  great  mountains.”  The  in¬ 
structor  waxed  eloquent  on  his  favorite  subject.  “You 
boys  have  always  been  bored  to  death  when  I  was  lecturing 


to  you,  but  now  you  see  that  the  subject  is  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  a  fairy  tale.” 

The  boys  were  truly  wrapt  up  in  the  wonders  of  this — 
to  them — new  science,  which  they  had  indeed  scoffed  at 
before. 

“Now,  I  know  that  you’ll  take  some  interest  in  it.  Just 
imagine  the  great  furnaces  and  great  chilling  rooms,  and 
refrigerator  departments  of  the  workshop  of  Old  Man  Na¬ 
ture  millions  of  years,  when  all  these  things  were  first 
started.  Why,  boys,  you  see  here  the  handiwork  of  Nature, 
just  as  she  left  it  all,  those  aeons  ago!” 

The  boys  were  too  interested  to  make  flippant  remarks 
now. 

“Just  think,  lads,”  continued  the  instructor,  “how  all 
the  history  that  you  study  about,  under  Professor  Watts, 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  thousand  years,  and  most 
of  it  within  a  few  hundred.  Then  compare  it  with  the 
history  that’s  been  going  on  in  these  hills  and  mountains 
for  millions  of  vears.” 

V 

The  boys  tried  tlreir  very  hardest  to  compare  it.  But 
they  were  overcome,  and  so  they  gazed  in  awe,  which  they 
had  never  .before  felt  when  contemplating  the  rock-strewn 
hillsides. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  instructor,  tapping  at  a  piece  of 
rough  rock  with  his  geologist’s  hammer.  The  stone  cracked 
in  two  and  he  took  the  small,  broken  piece  and  held  it  up 
to  their  view. 

“See  those  little  sparklets  in  there?”  he  asked.  “Well, 
those  sparklets  have  been  undisturbed  Tor  thousands  of 
years,  and  they  are  seeing  the  light  for  the  first  time,  since 
they  were  jumbled  in  this  little  fragment.  Think  of  all 
the  changes  since  they  started  in  on  their  free  room  and 
board  in  the  Rockland  Hotel !” 

The  boys  laughed. 

“All  right,  now  if  you  fellows  are  game,  we’ll  climb 
down  the  side  of  this  hill,  right  through  the  dirt,  and  study 
the  different  strata  or  layers  as  we  go  down.  Are  you  with 
me?”  ,  '• 

“You  bet  we  are!”  cried  the  lads. 

“Right  on  the  job,  with  two  hundred  and  six  avoirdu¬ 
pois  !”  said  Skinniman,  starting  to  roll  up  his  roomy 
trousers  for  the  descent. 

“Then  all  of  you  get  some  short  sticks  for  alpenstocks, 
from  this  wood  around  here.  Then  we’ll  be  ready.” 

The  boys  were  soon  armed,  and  waited  for  the  signal 
to  descend  over  the  rugged  hillside. 

“Oh,  say,  boys,  I  forgot  a  little  gossip  about  this  place. 
This  is  really  very  famous  in  the  histories,  and  is  called 
Lover’s  Leap !” 

Dick  looked  over  the  brink,  quizzically. 

“What  did  the  lover  leap  for — did  the  lady  propose  on 
leap  year?” 
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**Xo,  1  guess  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  all  that,”  said  Ford, 
“but  once,  in  Indian  times,  a  young  fellow  was  calling  on 
his  sweetheart  at  one  of  the  farmhouses  near  here,  and  after 
they  said  their  last  farewells,  and  clinched  for  the  last 
time,  he  started  home.” 

“Well,  that  was  thoughtful  of  him,”  put  in  Skinniman, 
“lor  1  guess  the  neighbors  would  have  talked,  even  in  those 
simple  times!” 

“There  goes  that  fat  nerve  again,”  said  Ford,  with  a 
laugh.  “Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  started  back  on  the 
homeward  trail.  But  he  ran  into  a  bunch  of  redskins, 
they  were  not  at  all  like  the  ones  in  the  Wild  West  shows 
to-day,  who  try  to  sell  you  moccasins  made  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  shoe  factories.  Oh,  no ;  they  were  barbarous  redskins. 
In  fact,  they  tried  to  barber  the  poor  young  lover,  and  they 
started  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  skin  and 
scalp  with  it.” 

‘Ihe  barbers  haven’t  changed  much,”  said  Dick,  “to 
judge  from  the  haircut  I  got  at  the  village  last  week!” 

‘Anyway,”  continued  the  instructor,  “the  lover  es¬ 
caped  from  their  wTiles  and  beat  his  horse  frantically  until 
the  animal  really  got  up  steam.  He  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  and  the  Indians  drove  him  right  for  this  point, 
so  as  to  tantalize  him  with  the  view  of  escape,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  away.” 

‘Well,  what  happened?”  asked  Sam,  impatiently.  “I 

always  like  the  end  of  a  story  instead  of  so  much  trim¬ 
ming.” 

“The  lover  rode  along,  and  the  Indians  were  close  on  his 
heels,  with  their  own  steeds.  Their  tomahawks  were 
drawn,  and  as  he  looked  back  in  the  moonlight  he  saw 
them  nearer  and  nearer.  They  gave  horrid  yells  and  war- 

v  hoops,  while  the  poor  fellow’s  heart  almost  froze  with¬ 
in  him.” 

i 

“I his  is  getting  interesting!”  muttered  Dick. 

At  last,  he  reached  the  brink.  He  looked  around,  and 
the  Indians  were  screeching  with  fiendish  glee  behind  him. 
He  determined  to  try  a  desperate  chance,  and  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  blow  on  his  horse’s  flank  with  his  useless  pistol,  he 
forced  the  animal  to  leap  straight  out  over  the  bluff !” 

“Right  here?”  asked  Sam,  looking  over  at  the  steep 
precipice. 

“That’s  what  the  histories  say,”  said  Ford.  “His  horse 
landed  in  the  branches  of  the  thick  trees  far  below,  and 
was  killed.  But  the  lover  fell  more  lightly,  and  was  prac¬ 
tically  unharmed.  He  slipped  away,  and  reached  shelter, 
and  was  safe  before  the  Indians  could  get  down  after  him  !” 

“Well,  that’s  a  great  yarn,”  said  Skinniman,  “even  if  it 
does  concern  a  big  bluff.” 

“Most  yams  are  bluffs,”  said  the  instructor;  “but  let’s 
go  down  the  bill :  maybe  the  horse  will  be  down  there  yet, 
to  prove  the  story !” 


The  crowd  laughed  and  then  started  over  the1  hillside, 
with  careful  steps. 

“It  isn’t  very  steep,  boys,  if  you  go  slow,”  warned  the 
instructor.  “But  just  be  careful,  and  imitate  the  moun¬ 
tain  goats.  Be  sure  of  every  bit  of  land  you  step  on  be¬ 
fore  putting  your  full  weight  on  it.  x\ll  aboard  for  the 
ground  floor !” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PERILS  OP  MOUNTAINEERING. 

The  members  of  the  class  had  hardly  started  on  their 
descent,  when  a  sudden  shout  from  Skinniman  Perkins 
echoed  to  the  welkin. 

“Wow!  wow!”  cried  the  heavyweight,  “I’m  going  down 

the  hill  at  a  two-forty  gait !” 

% 

*  The  big  chap  was  indeed  too  bulky  for  the  light,  airy 

success  of  the  slighter  lads,  in  leaping  from  one  safe 

♦ 

stratum  to  the  other.  Ankle  deep  he  slid  down,  and  finally 
brought  himself  to  a  stop  only  by  a  herculean  hug  of  a 
strong  mountain  sapling. 

“Say,  Dick,  I  never  was  cut  out  to  be  a  mountain  goat !” 
laughed  Skinniman,  as  he  clung  with  puffing  and  pant¬ 
ing  to  the  rescuing  sapling.  “I  can’t  imagine  myself 
leaping  from  crag  to  crag  of  the  Alps;  not  by  a  long 
shot !” 

“None  of  us  are  angels  at  this  business,”  said  Dick, 
struggling  with  his  own  none  too  delicate  weight.  “Say, 
Mr.  Ford,  we’re  missing  several  strata;  this  must  be  an 
express  elevator.” 

The  instructor  was  busily  engaged  himself. 

“By  George,  lads,”  said  he,  “I  had  hardly  counted  on  it 
being  so  soft  to-day. '  The  frost  should  have  made  the 
earth  hard  enough  to  do  the  trick  easily.  But  I  guess  the 
sun  has  been  warmer  than  we  thought  on  this  southern 
side  of  the  hill.” 

The  class  members  now  pulled  themselves  together,  and 
the  instructor  started  on  a  description  of  the  variegated 
kinds  of  rocks  which  composed  the  hillside’s  skeleton,  as 
it  might  well  be  called. 

“There,  you  see  that  laj^er,”  began  he,  “well,  it  is  carried 

along  right  through  the  whole  hill,  and  comes  out  on  the 

other  side,  near  those  big  round  boulders  which  vou  mav 

*  « 

remember.  It  is  bv  just  such  long  layers,  or  vou  mmht 
say,  streams  of  rock,  that  men  figure  out  the  direction  of 
valuable  ore  in  the  mining  business.” 

“This  bill  is  being  mined  out  right  under  my  feet.  Mr. 
Ford,”  said  Skinniman,  anxiously,  ns  the  small  pieces  of 
shale  and  rock  began  sliding  down  from  under  bis  foot. 
He  clung  to  the  sapling,  and  tried  his  best  to  look  un- 


* 
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loncvineu.  but  it  took  not  the?  prophetic  power  of  a 
tD  I'*v  tot i ane-teller  to  know  that  Skinuiman  was  going 
to  have  some  excitement  when  lie  took  up  the  downward 

progress. 

Oh,  Perkins,  that  11  be  all  right,"  said  the  instructor, 
“let^us  get  on, our  way.” 

He  staited  down,  and  the  earth  and  broken  pieces  of 
rock  seemed  to  take  an  actual  vital  interest  in  the  game 
by  this  time.  With  every  step  of  the  little  party,  a  new 
little  avalanche  would  start  under  them. 

At  fii>t  the  boys  laughed.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  ii  the}  kept  on  much  longer  thus,  they  would  be  in 
serious  difficulty  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Hillside.  In 
othei  voids,  they  would  be  taking  some  undesirable  tobog¬ 
gan  rides. 

Look  out!  warned  Sam,  to  his  roommate,  as  Dick 
tiied  to  leap  down  a  few  feet  to  a  firm-looking  rock.  His 
warning  was  lost  on  the  empty  winds,  for  Dick  had  leaped 
Crunch !  Dick’s  feet  struck  the  rock,  but  they  did  not 

stop  there  for  fkrther  orders,  as  he  had  intended  them  to 
do ! 

"You’ll  get  a  header,  Dick!”  cried  another  of  the  class. 
But  this  information  was  too  late,  for  Dick  Daresome  was 
already  well  on  his  route  toward  that  header. 

His  feet  seemed  greased  with  soft  soap,  so  quickly  did 
they  slide  out  from  beneath  him,  as  he  vainly^  strove  to 
regain  his  lost  equilibrium. 

Over  and  over  he  tumbled,  and  finally  brought  up  with  a 
fearful  jolt  on  a  large  projecting  piece  of  rock  layer,  which 
stuck  out  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill. 

“Oh!”  grunted  Dick,  involuntarily,’  as  he  clung  bad 
against  the  hillside.  He  had  taken  as  much  of  a  fiver  for 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  as  he  wished. 

“Wait  for  us,  Dick!”  shouted  Skinniman  Perkins,  de¬ 


risively. 

| .  r  / 

The  class  laughed,  and  started  on  down  toward  him. 

“Well,  look  at  this  rock  as  best  you  can,”  said  the  in¬ 
structor,  “I  must  say  this  is  a  lot  riskier  for  you  fellows 
than  I  had  any  idea  would  be  the  case.  However,  we’ll 
make  the  best  of  it.  Look  here,  see  this  loose  piece  of  ore 
here — there  is  quite  a  mineral  deposit  right  in  this  self¬ 
same  hill !” 

Ford  stooped  over,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  lost  his  own 

balance. 

Head  over  appetite,  he  tumbled  and  rolled  straight 
toward  Dick  Daresome,  who  clung  frantically  to  his  heavy 

rock. 

“If  I  jump  out  of  the  way,  he’ll  probably  get  killed,” 
said  Dick  to  himself,  as  he  made  a  quick  judgment.  “Then 
if  1  stay  and  try  to  hold  him  he’ll  knock  me  out  too,  and 
we’ll  both  get  broken  necks !” 

He  was  just  about  to  slide  aside,  but  his  courage  re- 

¥ 


turned,  and  his  gallant  heart  refused  to  desert  even  an  in¬ 
structor* 

Down  the  muddy,  slippery,  rock-strewn  waste  of  hill 
rolled  Mr.  Ford,  gaining  speed  every  minute. 

“Jump,  Dick!”  cried  Sam,  fearing  that  our  hero  would 
do  just  as  he  did  do.  But  Dick  jumped  never  the  fraction 
of  an  inch. 

As  the  tumbling  instructor  hurtled  into  him,  he  clung 
with  all  his  strength  to  the  jutting  edge  of  the  rock,  using 
his  left  hand  and  digging  his  feet  into  any  handy,  little 
crevice  which  he  might  see. 

“Hold  him,  Dick!”  bellowed  Sam. 

“Buck  low!”  shouted  Skinniman,  as  if  he  were  coach¬ 
ing  a  football  game.  “Don’t  let  go  an  inch !” 

Dick  held,  and  pulled.  He  strained  and  tugged.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  fingers  would  be  torn  out  by  the  roots ! 

The  rock  tore  at  his  left  hand,  and  the  weight  of  the 
big  instructor  strained  at  his  right.  But  the  daring  lad, 
true  to  his  name,  stuck  to  his  post. 

“He’s  all  right,”  grunted  our  hero,  finally,  as  he  and  the 
instructor  both  gained  their  balance  at  last.  “Golly  me, 
but  I  thought  we  wTere  both  goners,  Mr.  Ford !” 

“Say,  Daresome,  if  the  other  fellows  weren’t  listening, 
I’d  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  mark  one  grade 
higher  in  the  course  for  that,”  said  Ford,  with  an  appre¬ 
ciative  smile.  “But,  as  they’re  all  listening,  I  won’t  dare  to 
show  any  favoritism  !” 

The  boys  laughed,  as  they  cautiously  started  on  down 
toward  the  two,  clinging  to  the  solid  rock  jutment. 

“I  certainly  will  need  something,”  said  Dick,  “for  I 
am  so  dumb  in  mathematics  that  I  expect  to  flunk  in  the 
entire  work  of  the  year.  But  I  only  did  what  I  could; 
if  I  hadn’t  stuck  out  my  hand,  you’d  have  bounced  me  on 
down,  with  a  regular  billiard  shot !” 

“Not  billiards,  Dick,”  said  Sam,  who  was  now  closely 
above  them,  “but  pool;  look  at  the  nice  green  pocket  down 
there  waiting  for  you  !” 

They  glanced  down,  and  true  enough,  far  below  them 
was  a  pool  of  water,  frozen  over  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice, 
which  had  not  quite  completely  melted  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

\ 

“Boys,  we’ve  been  getting  down  a  little  crooked.”  Ford 
gazed  down.  “We’d  better  take  a  tack  to  starboard  and  go 
down  there.  It  is  steeper  than  this  slope,  but  at  any  rate, 
we  won’t  have  a  plunge  bath  ahead  of  us  if  we  lose  our 
grip  on  things!” 

The  boys  started  over  toward  this  steeper  part,  and  found 
to  their  relief  that  the  ground  was  much  firmer  here. 

“Well,  this  is  some  improvement,”  said  Skinniman.  “I 
was  just  about  ready  to  order  some  wings  by  long  distance, 
while  we  were  on  that  other  downward  path.” 

The  instructor  again  tried  to  lecture  of  the  lower  part 
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of  the  hill  slope.  But  another  interruption  came  along 
now.  From  the  higher  part  above,  where  they  had  started 
in,  the  boys  had  zigzagged  first  to  the  left,  and  then  back 
to  the  right.  So  they  were  almost  directly  under  the  point 
at  which  they  began  the  descent. . 

“Look  out,  there’s  a  young  landslide!”  cried  Dick.  Sure 
enough,  some  of  the  softened  earth  and  shale  began  slid¬ 
ing  down  toward  them  from  the  loosened  place  above. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  last  long,”  said  Ford,  “but  we’d  better 
get  down  before  the  blamed  old  hill  does  rear  up  and  fall 
down  upon  us !  There  must  have  been  some  hoodoo  who 
crossed  our  path  on  the  way  here.  I  haven’t  had  a  chance 
to  tell  you  boys  an  interesting  thing.” 

They  began  again  their  descent,  but  they  were  still  a 
long,  long  way,  as  it  seemed  from  their  position,  to  the 
broad,  flat  ground  down  the  hill. 

“Some  more  showers  of  blessings,”  said  Sam,  and  a  big 
bucketful  of  dirt  caught  him  fairly  on  the  face  and  chest. 

“Oooh!”  he  shouted  and  coughed,  trying  to  get  the  un¬ 
pleasant  dirt  and  gravel  out  of  his  mouth  and  face.  At 
this  instant,  some  more  dirt  began  sliding,  and  Ford  looked 
anxious. 

“Boys,  you  just  do  the  giant’s  stride  down  this  hill,” 
said  he.  “It’s  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony.” 

Crunch !  Crunch !  Swish !  A  small  avalanche  of  the 
loosened  earth  now  hurled  itself  down  upon  the  struggling 
students.  They  leaped  in  frantic  bounds  downward,  hardly 
caring  how  they  landed. 

But  their  luck  stood  by  them  for  a  time,  and  they  were 

.  making  rapid  progress. 

% 

Suddenly,  Sam  received  a  terrific  jolt  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  He  kept  his  balance,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
A  large,  fat  boulder  had  been  loosened  above  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  jolt. 

“Say,  Mr.  Ford,”  Sam  grunted,  “this  geology  lesson  is 
getting  pretty  intimate!” 

Ford  was  busily  engaged  in  dodging  two  large  rocks 
which  had  been  racing  directly  toward  him.  So  Sam’s 
remark  passed  unnoticed.  The  others  had  troubles  of  their 
own,  too ! 

“Look  out,  Skinniman,”  screeched  Dick,  as  he  dodged 
a  big  crasher  which  barely  missed  him.  His  fat  friend 
was  not  so  fortunate,  for  the  great  stone  caught  the  big 
fellow  a  stunning  blow  between  the  shoulders. 

The  force  of  the  knock  sent  him  downward  headlong, 
and  he  was  tossed  heavily  into  some  stout  fir  bushes  or 
small  trees,  which  grew  twenty  feet  further  down. 

Dick  took  two  nimble  leaps  toward  lvis  friend,  for  he 
saw  that  the  big  chap  had  been  rendered  unconscious  by 
the  blow  of  the  great  rock. 

“Look  out,  lad,"  cried  Ford,  “you  don’t  know  where 
you’re  going!” 


Dick  was  reaching  for  the  arms  of  his  friend,  ah  he 
hung  half  suspended  in  the  little  trees.  He  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  below  him. 

“Look  out,  Dick,”  yelled  Sam,  in  sudden  tones  of  fear, 
“that’s  a  straight  drop  of  forty  feet  from  those  bushes!” 

“Well,  I  must  get  Perkins  out  of  it!”  he  cried,  forget¬ 
ting  his  own  danger.  The  rocks  and  dirt  were  sliding  all 
about  him,  but  he  heeded  them  not. 

“I  must  get  the  boy  away  from  this  terrible  position !’’ 
he  murmured  to  himself,  with  savage  determination,  and 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  under  Skinniman’s  body. 

“Beware  of  that  precipice!”  cried  Ford,  trying  vainly 
to  get  over  through  the  sliding  dirt  to  Dick’s  aid. 

His  efforts  were  useless,  for  he  could  make  no  headway, 
and  was  borne  down  fifty  feet  to  the  right.  The  other 
boys  tried  to  come  to  Daresome’s  aid  as  well, -but  they  were 
all  so  far  away,  that  they  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  veritable  current  of  sliding  rock  and  slippery  dirt. 

“Too  late!”  groaned  Ford  in  despair,  as  he  gazed  up  at 
the  two  lads.  He  stood  further  down,  and  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  the  situation  seemed  indeed  terrible. 

“There’s  not  a  chance  in  a  thousand  for  them  to  get 
over  this  way,  out  of  the  danger  from  that  precipice!” 
he  said  to  Sam,  who  had  caught  hold  of  a  sapling,  for  a 
minute’s  stop. 

The  dfrt  was  flying,  and  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  rocks 
of  the  big  bluff  were  being  hurled  down  toward  them.  Sam 
received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  leg,  which  almost  lamed 
him  beyond  use. 

Ford  suffered  a  bruising  blow  from  another,  and  every 
one  of  the  boys  was  getting  punishment  from  the  continual 
and  increasing  avalanche  of  sliding  things. 

“What  can  we  do?”  asked  Ford,  in  despair.  “I’m  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  one  of  you  boys.  This  is  terrible!” 

“We’ve  got  to  get  down  the  hill!”  cried  Sam,  “or  we'll 
all  be  knocked  unconscious  while  we  waste  time  here!” 

“Then  hurry,  and  maybe  we  can  help  them.  Dick  is 
holding  the  chap  with  all  his  strength.  If  that  tree  only 
holds  until  we  can  get  some  sort  of  a  rope  to  him,  all  will 
be  well !” 

They  gazed  anxiously  at  our  hero.  From  where  they 
were,  they  could  see  nothing  below  Dick,  because  of  the 
curve  of  the  precipice.  But  they  could  imagine  the  rocky 
bottom  which  they  felt  sure  must  be  below,  waiting  for  the 
fall  of  the  two  Merrivale  lads ! 

“Oh,  this  is  terrible!”  said  Ford  in  terror.  “I  wouldn't 
care  a  thing  for  myself,  for  I’m  used  to  this  sort  of 
clambering  risk.  But  to  bring  you  boys  out  here  bv  mv 
orders  to  get  into  such  a  danger!  It's  awful!" 

Down  they  hurried,  and  were  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
declivity  which  had  caused  them  so  much  trouble,  when 
Ford  heard  a  terrible  cry  from  a  lad  further  up  behind 
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him.  He  whirled  around,  to  see  the  boy  pointing  with 
horror-stricken  eyes  to  the  little  tree  where  Daresome  had 

taken  refuge.  (P 


“Great  Scott,  look  at  that!”  murmured  the  instructor. 
Every  pair  of. eyes  turned  toward  the  tree,  and  there 
they  saw  Dick  Daresome  struggling  to  hold  his  position, 
while  retaining  his  grip  on  his  friend. 

•A  great  rock  had  slid  down,  loosening  the  strong  roots 
of  the  little  tree.  If  Dick  would  let  go  Skinniman,  he 
could  save  himself  by  a  nimble  bound,  perhaps. 

But  no  !  He  would  not  let  go,  and  the  tree  weakened,  and 
then  tottered  over  the  brink  b 
“He’s  lost !” 


“ They’re  killed !”, 

Such  were  some  of  the  horrified  cries  which  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  Merrivale  lads,  as  they  saw  our  hero  disappear 
over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  still  retaining  his  brave 
grip  on  the  unconscious  friend.  \ 

Dick  was  faithful,  to  the  last ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DICK  SAVED  BY  THE  WATER  CURE. 


“Let’s  get  the  bodies !”  cried  the  poor  instructor.  He 
could  picture  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  bleeding  remains  of 
the  two  gallant  lads. 

Still  worse,  for  himself,  he  could  picture  the  effect  on 
their  friends  and  relatives,  while  the  effect  on  the  school, 
of  a  practical  murder  by  an  instructor,  gave  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  cold  shivers  down  his  back. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  over!”  he  cried,  when  they  finally  reached 
firm  land  again,  and  rushed  around. 

What  was  their  surprise  to  see  the  figure  of  Dick  Dare¬ 
some  standing  breast  deep  in  the  pool  of  water  which  they 

had  seen  from  above.  • 

The  lad  had  slipped  over  the  precipice,  straight  into  the 

curved  end  of  this  little  lake. 

“Say,  help  me  out  of  this— I’m  nearly  drowned,  and  still 

nearer  frozen  !”  yelled  Dick. 

“Hurray!”  cried  the  boys.  The  instructor  was  the 
loudest  yeller  of  the  bunch,  too,  it  is  safe  to  sa}r.  They 
were  cheering,  not  because  Dick  was  wet  and  cold,  but  be¬ 
cause  an  escape  had  seemed  impossible  from  where  they  saw 
the  accident. 

Dick  tugged  at  the  inanimate  Skinniman. 

“Say,  T’m  having  an  awful  time;  he’s  still  knocked  out, 

and  vou’ve  got  to  help  me!” 

The  instructor  and  Sam  rushed  in,  neck  and  neck,  to 
the  aid  of  our  hero,  and  soon  Perkins  was  tugged  out  of  the 


saving  water,  as  the  three  broke  the  thin  sheet  of  ice  with 
their  arms,  forcing  a  path  through  ibis  thin  obstruction. 

“Oh,  Dick!  But  that  was  luck!”  said  Sam,  as  they 
worked  over  big  Perkins.  The  big  chap  soon  came  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  looked  around  him  in  a  dazed,  wondering 
way. 

“What’s  the  row,  fellows?”  he  asked,  weakly. 

Then  he ‘felt  his  dripping,  cold  clothes,  and  saw  that 
Dick  and  the  other  pair  were  equally  moistened. 

“Say,  am  I  crazy,”  he  asked,  “or  are  you,  or  what  is 
the  row  ?  for  the  last  I  remember,  we  were  coming  down  the 
hill  some  place !  What  is  it,  Dick?” 

Skinniman  could  not  grasp  the  situation.  In  the  relief 
from  their  worry  the  boys  laughed  until  the  tears  coursed 
down  their  cheeks,  and  the  instructor  joined  them. 

“Say,  please  tell  me  the  joke — ow — wow!  But  Fve  got 
an  awfully  sore  shoulder !”  said  Skinniman. 

“It’s  all  right,  Skinniman,”  said  Dick  Daresome,  “we 
just  had  a  little  celebration  up  there,  and  we  would  have 
shot  the  shutes  on  to  hard  ground  if  old  Mrs.  Nature 
hadn’t  had  a  goldfish  pond  here!” 

The  fellows  were  now  shivering  after  their  enforced  dip. 

“Well,  did  we  fall  over  that  thing?”  asked  Skinniman, 
looking  up  at  the  crag  above  them. 

“We  surely  did,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  cushion  of 
about  five  feet  of  nice,  soft  water,  we’d  be  spread  out  all 
over  the  earth  just  now,  like  a  quart  of  molasses  on  a 
kitchen  table,  when  the  pitcher’s  broken !” 

“Ouh  !”  shivered  Skinniman,  “I  don’t  mind  bloodshed  in 
football  games,  but  say,  this  gets  on  my  nerves.  Let’s 
get  out  of  this  neighborhood,  and  thaw  out  somewhere  1” 

The  instructor  was  shivering,  too. 

“Boys,  there’s  an  old  farmhouse  over  near  here,  and  I 
wish  you’d  all  hustle  to  it.  We  can  thaw  out  and  get  dry 
before  we  start  back  to  school.” 

The  lads  followed  Ford’s  lead,  and  soon  were  standing 
before  the  door  of  a  big,  white  farmhouse,  as  the  instruc¬ 
tor  knocked  lustily,  with  the  old  brass  knocker. 

“Who’s  there?”  came  a  voice,  and  the  portal  was  opened 
cautiously  at  first,  while  a  pretty,  young  girl  looked^  out  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  newcomers. 

“Oh,  it’s  Mr.  Ford,”  said  she,  and  she  flung  it  widely 
open.  “Come  right  in,  sir,”  she  continued,  “and  I’ll  tell 
mother  you’re  here !” 

The  young  girl  hurried  out  into  the  front  part  of  the 
house  as  the  boys  trooped  into  the  side  entrance,  trying 
their  best  to  scrape  off  the  mud  from  their  shoes  and  legs, 
before  entering. 

“You  seem  to  be  known  here,  Mr.  Ford,”  said  Dick. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  come  out  this  way  often,  collecting  minerals 
and  specimens.  And  I’ve  been  here  several  times  to  the 
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K'st  meals  in  tiiis  part  of  the  country.  That  girl  is  a  great 
cook.” 


Dick  grinned  a  little  quizzically. 

“The  instructor  is  interested  in  something  besides 
minerals,  I’ll  bet!”  lie  thought  to  himself. 

A  motherly,  old  farmer’s  wife  came  rushing  into  the 
room  now,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Ford. 

“Why,  howdy,  Mr.  Ford?  Where  did  you  get  your 
friends  all  together  so?  And  lawsee,  aren’t  ye  jest  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud!” 


“We  surely  are,”  said  the  instructor,  “and  we’re  nearly 
frozen.  Will  you  let  us  warm  up  in  that  big,  fin&  kitchen 
of  yours?  These  boys  are  in  my  geology  class,  and  1 
brought  them  out  to  Mound  Hill  to  study  the  rocks.” 

“Are  ye  still  worrying  about  those  rocks,  there?”  asked 
the  old  lady  with  twinkling  eyes.  “I  didn’t  use  .to  think 
it  was  the  rocks,  altogether,”  and  she  looked  at  her  blush¬ 
ing  daughter,  “but  I  reckon  as  how  it  must  be  if  those 
young  fellows  would  all  troop  along  with  ye.” 

One  or  two  appreciative  Chuckles  came  from  the  lads, 
and  the  instructor  flushed.  But  he  went  on. 

“Oh,  you  can  t  tease  me,”  said  he, ''“but  I  wish  you’d 
let  me  order  and  pay  for  some  doughnuts  and  coffee  for 
these  boys,  Mrs.  D’onald.  They’re  all  nearly  famished  and 
dead,  and  all  through  my  own  fault.” 

“See  here,  I  guess  we  can  afford  a  few  doughnuts  and 
some  coffee  just  once  in  our  lifetime,  for  your  friends. 
You  \e  paid  for  enough  meals,  here.  So  if  you  want  to 
help  Sophie  get  the  things  together,  it’ll  be  my  treat.” 

She  started  toward  the  capacious  cupboard,  and  as  she 
opened  it,  the  boys  saw  an  array  of  pies  and  other  rural 
delicacies  which  made  their  mouths  water. 

Lawsee,  it  s  a  good  thing  I  fried  some  doughnuts  this 
morning,  or  I’d  have  to  feed  you  all  pies.  But  I  guess 
there’s  doughnuts  enough  to  last.” 

“I  won’t  be  offended  if  I  get  some  of  that  pie,”  whis- 


“Oh,  that  s  all  right,”  said  be,  “there  are  Hirer  other-  in 
the  same  fix,  Mrs.  Donald!” 

r&  tell  ?”  exclaimed  she  in  surprise,  as  she  whirled 
around. 

She  fixed  her  keen  eyes  on  the  other  boys,  and  in  a  jiffy 
picked  out  Skinniman  and  the  other  rescuer,  with  their 
clothes  still  showing  traces  of  the  drop  into  the  pond. 

“Now,  you  young  men — my  son  Albert  is  away,  and 
you’ve  just  got  to  put  on  some  of  his  dry  clothes — he’s 
got  a  whole  passel  of  old  ones  upstairs  in  his  room.  So 
hurry  right  up  there,  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Why,  you’ll 
catch  pneumonia  if  you  don’t  improve  on  this  way  of  going 
about.” 

The  boys  protested  that  they  would  be  dry  in  a  little 
while.  But  she  was  obdurate. 

“Shoo!”  she  called,  as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  turkevs, 
and  she  drove  the  three  upstairs. 

“Now,  where’s  the  other  one,  I  wonder?”  said  the  old 
lady.  Sam  gave  a  wink,  and  looked  toward  Ford  who  was 
whispering  sweet  somethings  in  the  ear  of  the  charming 
Sophie. 

The  old  lady  laughed,  and  caught  his  meaning. 

“Oh,  ho,  so  you  got  a  ducking,  did  you?”  *she  asked. 
“Well,  then,  Mr.  Ford,  you’ve  got  to  run  along  right  up¬ 
stairs,  and  get  into  some  dry  togs.  You  can  all  hang  up 
your  things  before  this  warm  fire  to  dry  then,  and  you  can 
tell  us  what  you’ve  been  doing  up  that  hill.” 

Ford  objected  too,  but  he  also  had  to  submit  to  her  minis¬ 
trations.  He  hurried  upstairs  to  the  “spare  room,”  and 
found  that  all  the  clothes  had  been  used  up  bv  the  lads, 
except  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  blue  jeans,  which  had 
been  discarded  by  Farmer  Donald  many  years  agone ! 

“This  is  all  that’s  left;  I  guess  you  get  even  with  me, 
boys,”  said  he,  as  the  other  three  laughingly  left  him  to 
dress. 


pered  Dick,  to  Skinniman. 

“Nor  I,  either,”  said  the  big  chap.  “You  can’t  hurt 
my  feelings  at  all,  not  even  by  offering  me  pie  and  cake  and 
doughnuts  at  the  same  time.” 

But^  Skinniman  did  not  have  to  use  his  reserve  powers 
of  good  nature  against  such  an  insult,  for  there  were 
enough  doughnuts,  and  to  spare,  for  all  of  them. 

The  young  girl  and  the  instructor  hurried  up  with  the 
enormous  pot  of  coffee,  and  soon  the  boys  were  almost 
burning  themselves  with  the  hot  fragrant  fluid. 

“Law  sakes!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Donald,  glancing  down  at 

Dicks  clothes,  just  look  at  this  here  boy;  lie’s  been  wet 
all  over.” 

Dick  grinned,  and  tried  to  pull  his  damp  garments 
around  him  a  little  tighter,  for  it  was  none  too  comfort¬ 
able  even  in  that  kitchen. 


Look  at  em !  cried  Sam,  as  the  three  came  hurrying 
in  the  kitchen  again.  They  all  looked  like  funny  valen¬ 
tines  or  pictures  frdm  a  joke  paper. 

Skinniman,  3011  look  like  a  boy  who  had  grown  too 
big  foi  his  clothes !”  said  one  lad,  and  it  was  certainly 
true.  They  laughed  uproariously,  and  Mrs.  Donald  was 
not  the  least  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fun. 

“Wait  until  you  see  Ford!”  said  Dick,  as  he  spread 

Ins  wet  clothes  on  a.  folding  “clothes  horse”  back  of  the 
stove. 


At  the  words,  a  terrible  vision  came  into  the  room 
was  the  geology  instructo* ! 

“Great  jumping  cats  !”  cried  Sam. 

“Lawsee!”  gasped  Mrs.  Donald,  unable  to  say  more, 
fact,  she  didn’t  wantsto  say  more. 

^h\,  Mr.  lord!  cried  the  %voung  girl. 


It 
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All  ejes  were  turned  upon  the  instructor,  and  he  flushed 
rosily %  but  stood  his  ground. 

\\ Oil.  jo  11  would  make  lne  get  into  them;  it  isn't  my 

fault !”  he  said. 

“ Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  bovs.  ^ 

Ford  was  ^attired  in  the  red  carpet-slippers,  the  blue 
jeans,  and  a  pink  shirt  with  no  collar  or  cuffs.  He  looked 

for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  the  jay  clowns  in  a  country 

circus. 

“Now,  tell  us  what  you  all  did  to  get  in  this  condition,” 
said  All:-.  Donald.  “I  ve  been  so  busy  hunting  up  more 
doughnuts  that  I  h ain’t  had  time  to  listen.” 

So  dressed  in  this  dramatic  garb,  Ford  related  the  excit¬ 
ing  descent  of  the  big  precipice. 

Airs.  Donald  and  the  girl  were  indignant  over  the  whole 

thing. 


time,  and  had  just  turned  down  the  village  street  toward 
the  pike  for  the  academy. 

Suddenly,  Dick  and  his  friends  heard  an  agonized 
scream  behind  them.  They  turned  back,  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  tho  street  they  beheld  a  young  woman  crying 
and  waving  her  arms  frantically. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Ford. 

“Oh,  my  baby’s  being  eaten  alive!”  she  screamed. 

“What  on  earth  can  be  the  matter?”  cried  Dick,  and  they 
all  sprang  across  the  street.  The  young  woman  turned 
about  and  rushed  into  her  back  yard,  to  a  gate  opening 
on  to  an  alley. 

Straight  through  this  gate  she  rushed,  and  the  boys  were 
close  on  her  heels. 

Another  round  of  screams  pierced  the  clear  air,  and  the 
boys  sprang  forward  to  meet  the  unknown  danger. 


“Land  sakes!”  said  the  mother,  “I  never  saw  anything 
the  way  you  teachers  treat  them  boys.  The  idea  of  climb¬ 
ing  down  that  hill  to  look  at  a  lot  of  old  rocks!” 

“Well,  it’s  part  of  the  course!”  said  Ford,  protesting, 
while  the  boys  enjoyed  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“Well,  I  don’t  think  much  of  your  old  boarding  school 
there,  anyway!”  said  Mrs.  Donald,  shaking  her  head. 
“I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  young  man,  I  wouldn’t  send  Sophie 
there  for  a  single  week !” 

This  astounding  and  innocent  remark  brought  the  scene 
to  a  climax,  and  the  boys  laughed  until  they  wept  and  wept, 
until  they  laughed  again. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  be  getting  back  to  the  school,  boys,” 
said  Ford,  “before  Airs.  Donald  says  anything  like  that 
again,  but  we  did  enjoy  those  doughnuts,  didn’t  we?” 

“You  bet  we  did!”  came  the  Merrivale  chorus,  and  the 
lads  donned  their  warm,  dry  garments  again  for  the  walk 
home. 

Ford  waved  a  fond  farewell  to  Sophie,  and  as  they  all 
started  on  the  homeward  trail,  Dick  leaned  over  to  whisper 
to  Sam,  in  a  stage  whisper  that  carried  to  Ford’s  ears. 

“Say,  Sam,  I  guess  if  it’s  up  to  Ford,  that  girl  will 
go  to  Alerrivale  for  more  than  a  week,  some  day;  to  take 
a  course  in  domestic  geology,  and  the  science  of  steering 
a  baby  carriage !  Eh  ?” 

Sam  chuckled,  and  the  flush  that  mounted  up  irom 
Ford’s  collar  to  his  ears  was  an  eloquent  witness  against 
him.  The  boys  saw  that  the  instructor  did  have  other  in¬ 
terests  in  life  than  fossils  and  rock  strata', 

Dick  bethought  himself  of  an  engagement  of  his  own, 
at  the  girls’  academy  that  night.  It  was  now  after 
luncheon  time,  and  they  would  have  to  hurry*  to  get  back 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  study  work,  even  though  they 
had  been  excused  from  classes. 

They  were  passing  through  Alerrivale  village  by  this 


A  STRUGGLE  WITH  A  WILD  BEAST. 

As  they  rushed  through  the  gate,  they  beheld  a  sight 
which  was  enough  to  startle  the  strongest  nerves.  ^ 

Thirty  feet  down  the  alley,  a  little  tot  of  perhaps  four 
years  was  clasped  in  the  great,  hairy  arms  of  a  big  bear ! 

The  animal  had  the  chain  and  iron  collar  attached  to  its 
big  neck,  but'  it  seemed  to  have  no  owner.  The  bear  roared 
with  loud  growls  when  it  saw  the  approaching  boys  and 
woman. 

“It  will  crush  that  child  to  death!”  cried  young  Dare- 
some,  as  he  held  the  others  back  for  an  instant. 

The  bear  glared  at  them,  all  the  time  holding  the  little 
one  close  in  his  encircling  paws.  As  yet,  it  had  not  harmed 
the  child. 

“Oh,  it  will  kill  my  baby!”  cried  the  frantic  mother, 
“vet  I  am  afraid  to  rush  in,  for  fear  that  the  brute  will 
begin  squeezing  little  Ralph.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Ford,-  “so  far,  the  child  is  safe, 
but  there  is  no  telling  when  the  monster  will  begin  to  claw 
it.  We  must  do  some  unusual  action,  to  make  it  loosen  the 
child,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  save  it.” 

The  bear  growled  at  the  encroaching  human  beings  as 
they  neared  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Beware!” 

“  Oh,  save  my  baby !  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  That 
brute  may  begin  eating  him  any  instant!”  screamed  the 
agonized  mother. 

“The  bear  won’t  eat  your  baby,”  said  Dick,  who  knew  a 
little  natural  history,  “they  live  on  berries,  and  roots,  and 
honey.  But  if  we  annoy  it  this  way,  it  may  claw  the  littl® 
one  for  spite!” 
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The  crowd  of  students  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  then 
waited  for  some  sort  of  leadership. 

“  I’ll  try  a  plan,  if  the  rest  of  you  will  aid  me,”  said 
Dick,  whose  fertile  brain  had  worked  up  a  scheme  already. 

“What  is  it,  Dick?”  cried  Skinniman,  “speak  quickly, 
for  that  brute  is  only  dallying  there  now,  and  there’s  no 
telling  when  he  may  crush  that  baby  in  his  big  paws. 
We’re  with  you  just  as  far  as  you  go !” 

“I  know  you  are,  Skinniman,”  said  Dick.  “There  is  a 
woodpile  back  there  in  the  yard,  and  my  idea  is  for  all 
of  us  to  arm  ourselves  with  heavy  billets  of  wood  before 
we  start  the  game.” 

“Good  plan!”  said  Ford,  and  the  lads  rushed  to  the 
yard,  grabbing  up  heavy  pieces  of  split  wood  from  the  pile. 

“Now  what?”  asked  Sam. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  up,  and  try  to  get  that  animal’s  attention 
'away  from  the  little  baby  which  it  is  just  playing  with, 
to  me,”  said  Dick.  “Then  you  fellows,  with  your  clubs, 
must  sail  in  and  make  things  hot  for  him!”- 

The  boys  agreed  in  a  chorus,  to  warm  up  the  bear’s  tem¬ 
perature,  as  Dick  requested. 

So  the  brave  lad  led  the  rush  into  the  alley  again. 

The  baby’s  mother  stood  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish, 
but  wisely  refrained  from  rushing  at  the  animal,  for  she 
saw  that  j,he  beast  had  not  hurt  the  little  one  as  yet.  She 
knew  that  her  own  impetuosity  might  drive  it  to  one  of 
its  death-dealing  hugs,  so  she  held  herself  in  restraint. 

“Now,  lads,  we  must  get  him  this  time!”  said  Ford,  the 
instructor,  as  they  rushed  toward  the  animal. 

“Wait,”  said  Dick,  “you’ll  spoil  the  plan;  now  let  me 
catch  the  animal’s  attention,  and  I  will  lead  him  awav  from 
the  baby.  It’s  the  only  way !” 

“All  right,  my  boy,  but  be  careful,”  said  Ford,  and  Dick 
advanced  toward  the  bear. 

* 

The  big  animal  looked  askance  at  him^  through  its 
twinkling  brown  eyes  as  he  walked  up  close  to  it. 

“Hoo,  hoo,  hoo!”  bellowed  Dick,  in  queer  tones  which 
were  bound  to  attract  Mr.  Bruin’s  attention. 

The  bear  looked  at  him  with  growing  surprise.  What 
could  this  queer  man-beast  be  doing  so  close  and  so  noisy? 
he  wondered. 

“Hoo,  hoo,  hoo!”  roared  Dick,  as  he  advanced  to  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  big  bear.  He  waved  his  arms  around, 
with  a  billet  of  the  split  wood  in  either  'hand. 

“Hoo,  hoo,  hoo!"  he  chanted,  and  the  bear  took  more 
and  more  interest  in  him.  Bruin  was  used  to  seeing 
humans  shy  away  from  him  nt  all  times,  but  this  creature 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  at  all.  So  the  bear  decided  that 
something  wrong  was  taking  place. 

Dick  had  now  come  within  two  feet  of  the  big  animal. 
The  little  tot,  standing  closely  and  warmly  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  big  dog,  knew  no  fear. 


But  the  poor  mother  wept  with  anguish,  hoping  again-*, 
hope  that  our  hero’s  little  trick  would  save  her  little  one 
from  the  awful  fate. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Dick,  “I’m  going  to  give  Mr.  Bear 
a  surprise,  so  be  on  the  job !” 

He  sallied  around  the  bear,  singing  a  weird  cadence,  and 
waving  the  sticks  of  wood  around  his  head  in  a  wild  way. 
The  bear  seemed  fascinated  by  this  unusual  performance. 
He  let  go  his  encircling  hold  of  the  baby  prisoner. 

“He’s  taking  interest,”  said  Dick,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  danced  around  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  each 
time  whirled  around  the  rear  of  the  bear.  The  animal 
was  indeed,  interested  in  this  queer  performance. 

Bruin  whirled  around  now,  and  completely  forgot  about 
the  baby,  in  watching  this  newcomer. 

“Here’s  the  chance — get  the  little  one !”  said  Dick,  as  the 
bear  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  baby. 

The  animal  was  by  this  time  turned  entirely  around, 
and  little  Ralph  was  in  the  rear  of  the  bear,  and  out  of 
harm’s  wav  for  an  instant.  If  Dick  could  lead  the  bear 

i 

a  little  further  away,  the  boys  could  grab  the  child  and  re¬ 
store  it  to  his  mother. 

There  is  no  doubt  they  could  have  very  easily  drawn  the 
animal  by  curiosity,  without  running  any  real  physical 
risks.  For  the  animal,  though  enormous,  was  evidently  a 
partly  trained  bear,  and  as  the  boys  found  out  later,  had 
escaped  from  his  keeper. 

But  Dick  had  a  weak  spot  in  his  nature,  which  was  the 
love  for  daring  deeds  and  excitement.  So  he  did  a  very 
foolish  thing.  • 

Biff !  With  a  quick,  sharp  stroke,  he  struck  Bruin  s  nose 
with  one  of  the  sticks  of  wood. 

“Wouf!  wough !  wough!”  roared  the  surprised  beast, 
for  as  the  reader  probably  knows,  a  bear’s  snout  is  his 
tenderest  place. 

“Look  out,  Dick!”  warned  Sam,  who  saw  the  animal’s 
rage. 

“Don’t  mind  me;  get  that  baby!”  called  Dick,  as  he 

sprang  back  down  the  alley. 

.• 

The  bear  rushed  after  him,  with  a  fearful  roar. 

At  this  instant,  Skinniman  sailed  forth  and  clutched  the 
little  one  safely  in  his  arms.  But  he  ran  and  handed  the 
child  to  the  weeping  mother. 

“Here’s  the  baby— and  he’s  safe  and  sound!”  said  Skin¬ 
niman. 

“Oh,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,”  she  cried,  with  tears  of 
joy  now,  instead  of  sorrow.  She  fairly  ran  inside  the  gate 
and  into  the  house,  to  avoid  further  danger  for  her  darling 
child. 

But  the  boys  now  were  confronted  with  their  real  work. 
For  the  three-ringed  circus  had  just  begun ! 

“That  brute  will  claw  up  Dick  for  fair!”  said  Sam, 
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anxiously,  as  they  rushed  down  the  alley  after  the  pursuer 
ami  the  pursued.  Dick  was  the  latter. 

Suddenly  our  hero  stopped  in  his  rush,  and  the  bear  came 
straight  toward  him. 

“Look  out,  lad,  don  t  take  chances!”  shouted  Ford.  But 
Dick  was  working  a  plan  of  his  own.  So  he  heeded  not, 
and  slipped  down  on  one  knee  with  lightning  speed. 

The  bear  rushed  on,  and  just  as  he  reached  Dick,  our 
hero  ducked  to  one  side  with  another  swift  blow  of  the 
cudgel.  The  bear  roared  again  with  pain. 

“Fine  work,  Dick!”  cried  his  friends,  and  they  rushed 

up. 

The  bear  whirled  around  to  find  himself  surrounded  by 
enemies.  The  animal  fairly  roared  with-  rage  and  pain,  as 
it  hesitated  for  a  victim. 

Dick  had  two  cudgels,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  and 
so  he  determined  to  take  a  new  tactic  with  one  of  them. 

Just  as  the  bear  rushed  toward  Ford,  Dick  whirled  his 
arm  back  and  then  straightened  it  out  with  all  the  force 
in  his  body. 

Crack !  The  heavy  club  landed,  end  on,  on*  poor  Bruin’s 
head,  and  the  bear  fairly  staggered.  He  was  frothing  at 

the  mouth  bv  this  time. 

» 

“Dick,  we'd  better  beat  it.  now,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes,  we  got  the  baby  away  safely,”  said  Skinniman, 
“let’s  let  the  brute  go !” 

The  boys  were  dodging  around  hither  and  thither  as  the 
brute  rushed  around  in  a*  half-hearted  way,  for  the  pain 
of  the  flying  cudgel  had  half  numbed  it. 

“Never!”  said  Dick  Daresome,  “if  we  leave  him  here, 
he  may  do  something  worse  in  his  rage.  He  must  have 
an  owner  around  somewhere — see  the  chain !” 

“What  shall  we  do?”  asked  Ford. 

“We  must  chain  him  up!”  said  Dick.  “I’ll  grab  the 
chain,  and  vou  fellows  hold  him  off  with  vour  clubs,  until 
I  can  get  him  landed  and  stranded  and  tied !” 

Dick  reached  for  the  dangling  iron  chain  which  was 
about  fifteen  feet  long.  The  boys  protested,  for  they  saw 
the  terrific  danger  of  such  an  attempt. 

“Don’t,  Dick,  for  goodness’  sake,”  said  Sam,  “it  is 
suicide.” 

*  ^ 

“He’ll  chew  you  up !”  cried  the  instructor.  But  our  hero 
hesitated  never  an  instant ! 

He  now  had  a  good  hold  on  the  chain,  and  he  pulled 
and  yanked  it  for  all  he  was  worth,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bruin  batted  to  the  right  and  left,  with  his  paws,  most 
aimlessly.  A  red  stream  was  trickling  down  over  his  snout, 
and  the  beast  was  almost  mad  with  the  pain.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  But  when  he  felt  the  yank  on  the  chain 
it  gave  him  the  idea  that  one  enemy  was  near  him;  so  he 
rushed  toward  that  enemy. 

Dick  dodged  back,  and  ran  away,  still  holding  the  chain 


at  length.  Bruin  chased  after  him,  roaring  frightfully. 
The  boys  rushed  after  Bruin.  So  you  see  they  were  all 
busy. 

“Look  out,  Dick,  you’ll  get  tangled  in  that  chain,”  said 
Sam.  But  Dick  was  heeding  no  warnings;  he  was  too  busy 
keeping  at  the  length  of  the  chain. 

Down  the  alley  rushed  the  flying  wedge  of  combatants, 
with  Dick  in  the  lead  and  Bruin  a  close  second. 

“By  Jove,  that  animal  is  no  slouch  of  a  speeder,”  thought 
Dick  to  himself  as  he  rushed  along.  He  whirled  around 
a  tree  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  alley,  where  it  met 
the  by  street. 

“Now,  if  I  can  tangle  him  up,  it’s  all  right!”  said  Dick, 
as  he  whirled  about  the  tree.  Bruin  sailed  past,  and  Dick 
tried  to  swing  the  chain  around  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
it  taut.  But  he  did  not  count  on  the  momentum  of  the 
big  heavy  bear. 

.  *.  i  *  j  *  ’ 

“Wough!  wough!”  roared  Bruin,  as  he  sailed  past  the 
tree  on  one  side,  with  Dick  dodging  backward  on  the  other. 
He  passed  with  a  rush,  and  as  our  hero  tried  to  slip  some 
sort  of  a  loop  in  the  chain  in  that  brief  instant,  the  bear 
reached  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Bang!  It  straightened  out  and  brought  Dick  Daresome 
to  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  a  cracking  whip. 

“Oh!”  grunted  Dick,  involuntarily,  as  the  jerk  pulled 
him  down  to  the  hard  brick  pavement  with  a  hard  slap. 

“Oh,  he’s  coming  back!”  cried  Sam,  and  sure  enough, 
the  animal  was  rushing  now  back  upon  the  prostrate  youth. 
It  looked  as  if  the  brave,  but  foolish  act  would  cost  Dick 
his  life,  for  the  animal  was  roaring  with  rage,  and  its 
twinkling  eyes  were  fairly  bloodshot  with  hatred  and  pain. 

“Quick,  lads!”  cried  Ford,  the  instructor,  “drive  him 
back !” 

The  Merrivales  sprang  at  the  beast,  waving  their  cudgels. 

Ford  even  landed  a  sharp  blow,  but  the  bear  dodged 
with  his  head,  and  the  stroke  landed  harmlesslv  on  his 
brawny  shoulder  without  inflicting  any  pain. 

“Steady!”  warned  Skinniman,  who  saw  that  the  beast 
was  getting  more  and  more  infuriated.  It  sprang  upon 
Dick,  who  was  still  prostrate. 

The  lad  whirled  over,  so  as  to  be  face  downward,  and' 
this  quick  act  saved  his  life  without  a  doubt.  For  the  mad¬ 
dened  animal  struck  at  him  at  the  very  next  instant  with 
such  force  as  to  leave  a  bruise  for  many  days. 

“That  would  have  killed  him  if  it  had  hit  Dick’s  head !” 
said  Sam. 

He  desperately  threw  his  cudgel,  and  following  Dick’s 
earlier  example,  landed  a  painful  blow  on  Bruin’s  head. 
But  Bruin  had  a  victim  in  his  power  now,  and  he  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  onslaughts  of  Dick’s  friends  than  if 
they  had  been  so  many  gnats. 

“He’s  going  to  strike  again!”  cried  Ford,  in  fear  for 
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Dick,  as  the  big  animal  pulled  back  an  enormous  claw  to 
deal  a  ripping  blow. 

It  looked  as  if  it  were  all  up  with  our  hero  this  time, 
for  the  bear’s  great  strength  was  all  put  into  that  swing. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SAVED  IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIME. 

Just  at  this  momentous  instant  a  new  player  in  the 
tragedy  entered  the  scene. 

It  was  a  heavy-set  Italian  with  an  iron  hook-club,  who 
rushed  upon  Bruin.  With  loud  cries  in  his  native  tongue,, 
the  newcomer  dashed  at  the  bear. 

Biff !  He  brought  the  iron  club  across  the  bear’s  snout, 
just  as  the  dangerous  paw  was  descending  toward  Dick 
Daresome’s  averted  head. 

Biff!  Another  blow  was  delivered,  all  the  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  musical  flow  of  Italian  imprecations  which 
must  have  been  very  skilfully  chosen. 

As  the  boys  remembered  later,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
language  had  magical  effect  on  Mr.  Bear,  for  he  quieted 
down  almost  immediately. 

The  Italian  grabbed  the  chain  in  his  hand,  and  twisting 
it  around  his  own  arm,  brought  another  heavi^  bit  of 
punishment  across  the  bear’s  shoulder. 

“He’s  da  badda  bear — but  now  he  minda  da  boss !”  said 
the  Italian,  in  broken  English. 

Dick  rolled  over  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  albeit  with  an 
aching  back  from  the  first  blow. 

“Whatta  da  bear  been  doing,  signor?”  asked  the  Italian, 
solicitously. 

“He  tried  to  kill  a  little  baby,  and  then  me !”  said  Dick, 
ruefully  rubbing  his  tender  shoulders.  “And  he  didn’t 
miss  the  bull’s  eye  by  more  than  an  inch,  either  !” 

“He  badda  da  bear — when  he  getta  loose.  But  he  gooda 
da  bear  on  da  chain— watcha  heem  danca!”  said  the 
Italian,  and  he  pulled  a  little  flageolette  from  bis  pocket. 
He  began  playing  a  weird  little  air  on  the  instrument, 
holding  the  chain  around  his  left  arm. 

The  bear  began  dancing  from  side  to  side,  raising  his 
arms  and  legs  in  time  with  the  music. 

“Well,  of  all  things!”  said  Sam.  “After  seeing  him 
tr\  ing  to  kill  people  it  looks  funny  to  see  him  doing  a 
ballet  dance.” 

The  Italian  grinned  and  played  faster  and  harder,  while 
the  bear  still  kept  in  time  to  the  music,  with  his  droll, 
clumsy  movements  and  gyrations. 

“ Nowa,  signors,  T  showa  you  dat  he  notta  da  bad  bear 
when  he  do  da  dance.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  said  Ford,  “as  long  as  you  keep  him 
dancing,  my  friend.  But  you  oughtn't  to  let  him  loose!” 

“He  getta  away  while  I  eata  da  lunch!  I  never  letta 
him  loose  again,”  said  the  Italian,  apologetically. 

“Well,  you’ll  get  pinched  around  here  if  you  do,”  said 
Ford,  and  he  started  toward  the  academy  again.  “Come 
on,  boys,  before  anything  more  happens  to  us!” 

The  lads  were  nowise  loth  to  follow  his  order,  and  in  a 

* 

few  mintues  they  were  harking  along  the  peaceful  road  be¬ 
tween  the  village  and  the  school,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

As  they  hurried  up  the  lane  to  the  academy,  a  flying 
figure  started  down  to  meet  them. 

“Hey,  Dick,”  cried  the  runner,  “I  have  some  news  for 
you!”  The  speaker  was  Nick  Waterbury,  as  Dick  saw 
when  they  came  closer. 

“Tell  it  to  me!”  said  our  hero,  divining  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Benson  crowd.  He  now  remem¬ 
bered  Nick’s  warning,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  heeded 
it  before. 

Waterbury  drew  up  to  him,  and  took  our  friend  aside. 

They  murmured  to  each  other  a  little,  while  the  others 
hurried  on  up  the  hill. 

“Now,  Dick,  it’s  positively  a  chance  to  square  the  whole 
thing  tills  very  afternoon.  We  must  go  to  the  principal 
first  though,  and  put  him  wise  to  the  plan  I”  said  Nick. 

“But  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  peaching  on  any  of  them; 
I’d  rather  fight  it  out  myself,”  said  our  hero. 

“Oh,  pickles!”  said  Nick  Waterbury,  “they  were  quick 
enough  to  testify  against  you,  and  now  you  must  act 
quickly  and  show  them  up.  They’ve  lost  not  a  chance  to 
call  you  a  thief.  And  so  it’s  your  duty  to  yourself  and 
your  friends  to  prove  the  falsity  of  their  words.  The  honor 
of  yourself  and  the  school  is  at  stake!” 

Dick  saw  it  in  a  different  light  now. 

“You’re  right,  Nick,”  said  he,  gratefully,  “and  I  am 
sorry  I  ridiculed  the  idea  when  you  first  warned  me.  You 
say  the  box  is  concealed  in  that  cellar  window?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other,  “I’ve  been  searching  the 
grounds,  and  I  found  it  more  by  chance  than  anything  else. 
I’d  take  it  right  to  the  principal.” 

Dick  pondered  an  instant. 

“No,  I  have  a  better  scheme.  If  I  took  it  there  now. 
the  evidence  would  be  very  slight;  let’s  see  if  we  can’t 
trap  them  a  different  way,  and  catch  them  with  the  goods 
on.  What  think  you?” 

“It’s  a  great  little  plan  if  you  can  work  it;  but  how  do 
you  plan  it?” 

“Well,  let's  pass  the  word  around  so  that  they  ^et  it. 
that  some  one  heard  the  principal  talk  about  a  detective 
whom  he'd  sent  for.  It's  not  the  truth ;  but  it's  a  justified 
falsehood,  I  think.” 
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“Then  what?"  asked  Nick. 

"lwt  you  see,  they'll  begin  to  prick  up  their  ears. 
If  ue  let  "Old  go.  to  them  that  the  box  is  on  the  grounds, 
aud  that  the  guilty  parties  are  under  surveillance,  they 
will  go  to  it  ami  betray  themselves  by  trying  to  take  it 
>ome  place  else  to  safety.” 

.  "Sa-V’  a  great  scheme,  and  I’ll  stroll  over  there 

right  away,  and  pass  the  tip  in  a  loud  voice  to  some  of 
the  fellows.  You  watch  me.” 

Nick  left  our  hero,  and  started  to  the  west  entry  of  the 
dormitory,  where  tine  to  his  promise,  he  passed  the  secret 

around.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Henry 
Benson  and  his  friends.  * 


Boys,  jsre  must  get  that  box  away  from  there,  or  they’ll 
find  it  right  away,  and  maybe  connect  us  with  it,”  said  he. 

“  Oh,  Henry,  it’s  too  big  a  chance  to  take ;  you’d  better 
lea\ e  it  there!”  said  CJiigger  Howard. 

There  you  go  with  your  chances  again,  Chigger!”  said 
Benson,  in  great  disgust.  “You  are  the  yellowest  ’f raid- 
cat  I  ever  saw.  I  d  be  ashamed  to  be  so  cowardly !” 

I  m  not  cowardly,”  said  Howard,  flaring  up,  “but  I  be- 
lie\e  in  being  judicious,  that’s  all.  If  they  see  you  with 
that  box  it’ll  be  all  up.  If  they  find  it  there  it  will  only 
look  as  if  Daresome  had  left  it  hidden.” 

I  tell  you,  that  s  not  enough  !”  said  Benson,  angrily. 

I  have  a  plan  by  which  we  can  have  those  papers  found 
on  Daresome’s  person,  and  the  jig  will  be  up  with  him. 
If  they  find  that  box  and  its  contents  now,  he  can  dis¬ 
claim  any  benefits  from  it !” 

Well,  that  s  true,”  said  Nash  Clayton,  “but  we  must  be 
careful ;  wnat  do  you  plan  to  do  now,  Henry?”  / 

aI  think  you  ought  to  leave  it,”  persisted  Chigger 

Howard. 


“Oh,  shut  up!”  said  Benson,  completely  losing  his 
temper.  He  realized  that  Howard  spoke  the  real  wisdom, 
but  his  fatal  love  for  scheming  would  not  let  him  yield 
a  point  to  another.  So  he  insisted  on  his  own  scheme. 

It  was  to  prove  to  him  that  the  best  of  schemes  cannot 
pay  as  well  as  honesty. 


However,  Henry  Benson  had  the  lesson  to  learn  by  bitter 
experience,  as  so  many  other  fellows  do  in  this  life.  Just 
now  his  strong  personality  overrode  the  objections  of  his 
companions,  and  they  submitted  to  his  leadership. 

“Now,  boys,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  get  that  box 
away.  There  is  probably  some  one  watching  the  grounds 
at  this  very  instant,  and  I  plan  a  daring  trick.” 

“What  is  it,  Henry?”  asked  Clayton. 

“Well,  you  fellows  all  get  together,  and  take  one  of 
those  old  sacks  which  we  have  in  the  closet.  Walk  boldly 
past  the  other  dormitory  entry,  and  go  around  toward  the 
recitation  building,  on  the  north  side.” 

“Theyll  see  us,  sure,”  said  Herron. 
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“Oi  course  they  will,  silly,”  said  Benson,  scornfully. 
l>ut  I  11  do  the  double  quick  all  afound  the  buildings,  and 
leach  that  box  in  the  cellar-window  hole,  from  the  other 
side ;  the  south  !” 


“That’s  good,”  said  Herron. 


“You’re  cut  out  for  a  gen¬ 


eral  or  at  least  a  captain  of  industry.” 


The  flattery  pleased  Benson,  and  he  got  over  his  grouch 
at  the  crowd.  So  he  unburdened  the  rest  of  his  plan. 

“While  you  are  slowly  and  ostensibly  walking  around 
that  side,  I’ll  smuggle  the  box  away  and  take  it  down  to 
.the  river  bank,  where  I  know  a  deserted  spot.  We’ll  hide 
it  there  until  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  trip  up  Master 
Daresome,  and  have  him  expelled  for  good.” 

“Great!”  said  Clayton.  “Let’s  do  it  at  once,  while  the 
afternoon  is  young.” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  some  of  the  fellowTs  will  see  you?” 
asked  Howard. 

a 

“No,  coward!”  said  Benson,  “all  the  fellows,  nearly,  are 
over  on  the  campus,  it  is  such  a  fine  afternoon.  The  'side 
of  the  building  below  the  library  rooms  there,  is  toward 
the  woods  in  the  rear.  That’s  the  side  I’ll  come  from !” 

“Well,  boys,  let’s  hurry,  then,”  said  Clayton. 

“We  will,”  said  the  conspirators,  and  they  hurriedly  pro¬ 
cured  one  of  the  old  coffee  bags,  while  Benson  carried  the 
other. 


“We’ll  give  Mr.  Dick  the  sack,  all  right,  won’t  we?” 
laughed  Benson,  scornfully. 

“You’ve  got  one  yourself,  Henry,  be  careful  it  is  not 
handed  back  to  you !”  said  Howard,  who  rankled  under 
Benson’s  sarcasm.  “You  know  bad  wishes,  like  chickens, 
generally  come  home  to  roost !” 

“Well,  boys,  look  Irt  this;  Chigger  Howard  is  turning 
moralist,  wouldn’t,  that  frost  you?”  he  cried,  jeeringly. 
“You’d  better  stay  behind  and  read  philosophy,  Chigger!” 

“Very  well,  I  will;  I  don’t  like  your  continual,  dirty 
scheming,  and  I  predict  that  you’re  going  to  get  caught 
up  on  it,  too  !” 

Chigger  flounced  out  to  his  own  room,  and  sat  down  to 
read.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did,  as  the  reader  will 

soon  see.  v 

\  }' 

The  boys,  under  command  of  Nash  Clayton,  started  out 
and  strolled  along,  swinging  their  bag  as  they  walked. 
Nick  Waterbury  was  keeping  a  lookout  from  his  window 
to  see  if  anything  would  follow  his  information.  » 

He  saw  the  strollers,  and  immediately  grabbed  his  bat 
to  follow  them. 

“They’re  acting  quickly,”  said  he,  “I  didn’t  think  they’d 
bo  so  open  about  it,  though !” 

You  see,  even  clever  Nick  was  fooled  by  the  quickness 
of  the  action  and  so  he  followed  on,  without  letting  them 
see  him.  But  he  did  not  know  that  Henry  Benson  was 
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scurrying  around  the  south  side  of  the  building  to  capture 
the  precious  box. 

At  last  the  fellows  with  Clayton  slowly  rounded  the 
building,  and  Nick  secreted  himself  behind  a  big  tree,  to 
watch  them  hunt  for  the  box.  What  was  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  see  them  slowly  pass  the  cellar  window,  and  return 
toward  the  dormitory. 

“I  wonder  what  that  can  mean?”  he  thought  to  himself. 
“There’s  something  very  peculiar  about  their  move!” 

He  walked  back  to  the  cellar  window,  and  saw  to  his 
dismay  that  the  box  had  been  hurriedly  removed ;  the  place 
where  it  had  rested  still  showed  in  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
hole. 

“Stung!”  he  cried  angrily,  to  himself.  “How  could 
they  have  worked  that?” 

He  studied  the  situation  a  minute  or  so.  Then  a  thought 
struck  him.  ITe  remembered  that  Benson  had  not  been  in 
the  party,  while  he  knew  that  the  fellow  had  been  the  ring¬ 
leader. 

“Oh,  ho!  So  Mr.  Henry  Benson  took  the  box  while  I 
was  walking  around  the  other  side ;  a  very  clever  trick ! 
Well,  I  am  good  at  working  it  out  after  the  bird  has 
flown.” 

< 

He  walked  dejectedly  toward  Dick’s  room. 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  he,  when  he  reached  our  hero,  “what 
do  you  think  ?  I  was  fool  enough  to  let  those  fellows  lead 
me  off  the  trail  while  Benson  got  away  with  that  box. 
There’s  no  telling  where  it  is  now,  and  I  didn’t  even  see 
him !” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Dick,  “all  our  plan  is  spoiled!” 

He  frowned,  and  the  two  were  lost  in  thought.  Then 
Dick,  in  his  desperation,  evolved  a  new  scheme. 

“Say,  Nick,  I  won’t  let  them  get  away  with  this,  and  I 
am  going  to  Professor  Watts,  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
Maybe  he  can  think  up  some  plan ;  he’s  a  wise  old  owl !” 

Nick  nodded,  and  agreed  with  the  plan. 

So  Dick  hurried  over  to  the  professor’s  rooms,  in  the 
teachers’  building.  The  teacher  was  poring  over  some  old 
books  when  Dick  was  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  our  hero 
told  him  the  developments  of  the  case  he  became  deeply 
interested. 

“I’ll  show  them  a  little  trick,”  said  he.  “I’m  glad  you 
came  here,  Daresome,  for  the  principal  and  I  have  been 
talking  this  over.  We  knew  that  you  were  absolutely  in¬ 
nocent,  but  we  wanted  you  to  clear  it  up  yourself  if  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“I  did  the  best  I  could,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  had  all  gone 
awry,  now,  sir,”  said  Dick,  disconsolately. 

“No,  it  hasn’t.  You  started  out  well — to  make  them 
betray  themselves.  Now,  T’ll  carry  out  vour  plan  a  little 
further,  and  will  have  a  notice  posted  in  both  entries  of 


the  dormitory  building.  This  notice  will  send  them  -<  urry- 
ing  to  that  box  again ;  mark  my  words.” 

“Then  am  I  to  follow  them?”  asked  Dick. 

“Yes,  and  I  will  follow  with  you,  and  we  will  catch 
them  up  at  their  own  game,  with  the  goods  on,  as  the 
police  reports  say  in  the  newspapers.” 

He  sat  down  and  hastily  penned  two  short  notices  on  the 
official  academy  paper.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant 
came  into  the  room. 

“George,  take  these  two  notices  and  post  them  on  the 
doors  of  the  east  and  west  entries,  immediately.  Here  are 
some  thumb  tacks !” 

The  colored  servant  bowed,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

“Now,”  said  the  professor,  “you  can  sit  around  here 
and  read.  Meanwhile,  stay  in  that  window  seat  and  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  every  few  minutes  across  the  campus  for 
some  of  your  friends,  who  took  that  box.” 

He  went  on  with  his  reading,  as  if  nothing  would 
happen,  and  Dick  kept  his  eyes  on  the  dormitory  building. 

At  last,  after  a  watch  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  Dick  saw 
Benson  enter  the  doorway,  and  stop  to  read  the  notice. 
He  studied  it  carefully,  and  then  hurried  inside  with  great 
speed. 

“Benson  has  seen  it,  professor — he’s  the  only  fellow  who 
has  entered  the  doorway  there,  since  George  posted  it!" 

“Is  that  so?  Then  it  is  time 'for  us  to  follow  him,  for 
he  will  hunt  the  box  up  again !” 

“How  can  you  tell?”  asked  Dick  in  surprise,  at  this  con¬ 
fident  assertion. 

“Because,  on  that  notice  I  said  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  sending  up  some  secret-service  men  to  look 
up  some  valuable  government  papers  in  it.  I  further  said 
that  unless  those  particular  papers  were  found,  it  would 
mean  the  punishment  of  every  fellow  in  Merrivale 
Academy  !” 

Dick  was  surprised,  and  almost  laughed. 

“That  is  rather  a  broad  statement,”  said  the  professor, 
with  a  smile,  “but  I  know  human  nature,  and  you’ll  see 
that  those  boys  will  betray  themselves.  In  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  note  I  stated  that  if  the  government  papers 
were  returned  at  once,  the  secret-service  men  would  be  sent 
back.  That’s  really  flimsy,  but  T  want  to  frighten  those 
•fellows  into  an  unguarded  action.  Have  they  reappeared  r" 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  excitedly  rose  from  the  window  seat. 

“Yes,  sir!”  he  cried,  “Clayton,  Benson  and  Herron  are 
hurrying  down  the  campus  toward  the  river.” 

“Good!  The  notice  worked  like  magic.  George!  Oh. 
George!”  called  the  professor,  reaching  for  hfs  hat.  “uo 
and  take  those  notices  down  now.  for  they  have  served  their 
purpose.” 

The  darky,  unused  to  such  quick  action,  stared  in  sur- 
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?  llk  Pr°i'°^or  gave  him  no  further  explanation 

bur  hurried  downstairs  with  Dick. 


T  v 


.  aws  a  mass? !  Dem  white  folks  does  do  de  craziest 
things,  sometimes,  daft  certain  !”  said  he,  as  he  dutifully 
went  back  to  remove  the  notices. 


Meanwhile,  Dick  and  the  professor  hurried  along  behind 
ike  three  conspirators.  They  saw  another  figure  scurry¬ 
ing  along  behind  the  fellows,  and  Dick  laughed. 

There  goes  Nick  TV  a terbury ;  evidently  he  is  determined 
not  to  let  them  escape  this  time.” 

“That  boy  has  the  persistency  of  a  good  detective,”  said 
the  professor,  as  they  hurried  along.  “Well,  this  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  well ;  I  hope  they  carry  out  my  plan  and  betray 
the  box,  as  well  as  themselves !” 

i^?  near^ng  the  river,  still  keeping  far  enough 

behind  the  excited  conspirators  to  prevent  their  being  seen. 

Suddenly  Nick  turned  about  and  saw  them. 

He  waited,  and  as  Dick  and  Watts  came  up  he  waved  his 
band,,  and  said:  “Fll  follow  them  from  the  other  side  of 
tms  little  gully,  so  that  they  can't  dodge  us  this  time.”  So 
the  three  followed  the  three ! 


At  last  they  came  to  the  rocky  headland  which  stretched 
out  toward  Greenvale  Island,  on  which  was  located  the 
girls'  academy.  On  the  further  shore  where  the  ice  was 

*’$'  dicker,  Dick  could  discern  some  daring  skaters  racing 
along. 

i  Gee.  I  wouldn’t  risk  it,  on  the  ice,  so  warm  to-day,” 
said  he.  Just  now  the  boys  disappeared  in  front  of  them, 
behind  some  big  rough  boulders. 

“Tie  must  hasten,”  said  the  professor,  and  they  quick¬ 
ened  their  steps.  Nick  sped  along  the  other  side  of  the 

gully  and  approached  the  river  about  thirty  feet  further 

down. 


At  last  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  corner  the  con- 
•  spirators,  and  Dick's  heart  beat  with  excited  bumps. 

“Great  smoke!  If  this  should  all  go  wrong,  the  pro- 
fessor  would  think  the  whole  thing  was  part  of  my  own 
.  plotting!”  he  thought  to  himself. 

But  they  advanced  toward  the  cleft  in  the  rocks.  Nick 
was  crawling  along,  to  have  a  look  further  down,  and  above 
the  noise  of  their  scuffling  feet,  Dick  could  hear  excited 


voices. 


“Cheese  it!”  cried  Clayton,  and  they  started  to  run. 
dust  a  moment,  gentlemen,”  said  the  professor.  “I 
might  just  as  well  talk  to  you  here  as  up  at  the  academy.” 

the  fellows  were  well  on  their  way,  but  they  realized 
the  futility  of  escape. 

“This  way,  please,  Waterbury !”  cried  Professor  Watts. 

Nick  came  up  on  the  run,  clambering  over  the  rough, 
jagged  boulders  with  absolute  disregard  for  his  garments 
and  shoes. 

“This  is  a  trick  of  that  sneaky  Daresome!”  cried  Ben¬ 
son,  desperate  and  determined  to  the  last. 
v  The  professor  only  smiled. 

“Yes,  you  might  well  call  it  that,  without  the  adjective,” 
said  he,  “but  I  guess  you  are  the  one  who  played  the  first 
hand !” 

“What — what  do  you  mean?”  asked  Clayton,  gulping 
down  his  heart  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape  from 
his  throat. 

“You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean!”  retorted  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watts. 

“We  are  being  blamed  with  the  theft  of  this  box — we  just 
found  it  this  afternoon !”  declared  Benson,  hoping  that  his 
usual  shrewdness  would  carry  them  out  of  this  whirlpool 
of  guilt. 

The  professor  laughed,  and  pointed  to  the  box. 

“Daresome,  just  bring  that  up  with  you  now,  will  yon? 
I  guess  we  won't  need  to  get  those  imaginary  secret-service 
men,  after  all.  They  can  keep  on  guarding  the  castle  in 
the  air !” 

At  his  words  Benson  paled,  and  the  others  looked 
sheepish. 

They  saw  that  they  had  been  caught  in  their  own  trap. 

“I'll  see  you  later!”  said  the  professor,  with  a  meaning 
tone,  while  Dick  and  Nick  started  on  the  return  to  the 
academy  with  the  precious  box. 
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RETRIBUTION  AND  REWARD. 


“They're  there,  all  right !”  he  muttered,  and  he  sprang 
forward  with  high  hopes. 

Peering  around  the  rocks,  Nick  saw  the  three  boys  lift 
np  the  slab  of  stone,  covering  the  stolen  bond  box.  At  the 
same  time  Dick  and  the  professor -appeared  at  the  top  of 
*  the  rocks. 

“I  am  vindicated!”  said  Daresome. 

.  At  the  sound  of  his  clear,  young  voice,  the  three  con¬ 
spirators  whirled  about  in  dismay.  Benson,  in  his  surprise, 
dropped  the  heavy  slab  of  stone  with  a  clatter. 


When  Dick  and  the  professor,  with  Nick  Waterbury  as 
guard  of  honor,  landed  at  the  principal's  office,  they  were 
greeted  with  the  sunniest  of  smiles  from  the  head  of  the 
school. 

“What  class  do  you  call  this,  Professor  Watts?”  asked 
the  principal,  smiling,  as  he  looked  over  the  contents  of 
the  bond  box  to  sec  that  all  the  papers  were  safe. 

“First  aid  to  the  burglarized!”  said. the  professor.  “I 
guess  we'll  have  to  give  some  first  aid  to  the  burglars  next ! 
There  are  three  fellows  who  need  a  thorough  discipline!” 
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“I  will  attend  to  their  wants  amply,”  said  the  principal. 
“Eve  been  waiting  for  just  such  an  opportunity." 

Dick  and  Nick  returned  to  the  dormitory  where  they 
told  the  glad  tidings  to  their  friends. 

“Hurray!”  yelled  Sam.  “I  guess  they  will  get  what 
they’ve  been  deserving  ever  since  they  came  to  Merrivale 
Academy !” 

“Good  for  Dick!”  cried  Skinniman,  and  the  lads  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  war  dance  in  the  corridors  wrhich  threatened  the 
entire  building  with  the  ravages  of  earthquake. 

But  there  was  no  such  merriment  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Benson-Clayton  clan. 

As  they  trooped  into  the  room  of  Benson,  Chigger 
Howard  strolled  in  for  a  chat. 

“What’s  the  matter,  you  fellows?”  he  asked,  with  a 
curious  look  at  their  pale  faces.  “Oh,  ho!  You  were 
caught  up,  were  you?” 

“Shut  up,  you  sneaking  cur!”  cried  Benson,  furiously. 

“You  can’t  call  me  any  cur!”  cried  Howard,  surpris¬ 
ing  them  by  sailing  into  Benson  with  a  courage  which 
they  had  hitherto  unknown.  Biff!  Bang!  A  score  of 
blows  were  exchanged  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door. 

Benson,  stopped  his  fighting,  and  opened  the  portal.  The 
principal  and  professor  stood  without,  serious  and  stern  of 
aspect.  His  heart  sank,  indeed. 

The  two  officials  strode  into  the  room. 

“Howard,  you  may  leave  the  room,  as  you  were  not 
i  mixed  up  in  this  affair.  I  wish  only  to  speak  to  Benson, 
Clayton  and  Herron,”  began  the  principal.* 

“He  was  so,  in  it,  Mr.  Principal,”  sang  out  Benson, 
“only  he  is  welching  now.” 

“That’s  right,  he  was  the  ringleader,”  cried  Clayton, 
trying  to  shift  the  blame. 

“I  do  not  trust  a  word  you  fellows  say,  and  so  rely 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  Howard  was  not  in  the 
work  this  afternoon,  and  you  were;  so  I  have  said  enough.” 

Howard  took  the  opportunity,  and  slipped  Horn  the  room 

with  a  gladsome  heart.  He  did  not  care  to  take  any 
chances. 

“Now,  Benson,  I  have  testimony  which  proves  that  you 
took  that  box  and  secreted  it  in  a  cellar  opening.  Also, 
that  you  carried  it  down  to  the  river  bank  to  hide  it  there. 
Now,  you  have  been  caught  with  it!” 

“Why — I - ”  stammered  Benson,  vainly  trying  to 

think  up  some  loophole  of  escape. 

But  he  failed,  although  the  principal  waited  to  hear  him. 
The  fellow  could  think  of  not  a  single  word,  and  at  last 
stood  dumbly  miserable,  his  guilty  face  speaking  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  his  tongue  could  have  done. 

“These  other  fellows  were  with  you,  in  this  enterprise 
to  dishonor  a  schoolmate,  and  in  fact  to  discredit  the  whole 


school,  by  making  it  appear  that  we  harbored  a  thief  in  our 
student  bodv.” 

Ho  glared  at  them,  and  the  fellows  quailed  before  his 
cutting  glances. 

“I  am  aware  that  part  of  the  contention  was  right;  we 
have  been  harboring  a  thief  in  our  school,  one  who  de¬ 
serves  expulsion  in  disgrace.  And  so  I  do  expel  him! 
I  will  not  stand  for  further  contemptible  actions  from  you, 
Henry  Benson.” 

The  youth  staggered  back  with  a  white  face,  and  looked 
at  the  principal  with  pleading  eyes. 

But  the  official  was  inexorable. 

“You  may  go  to  some  other  school  and  try  to  start  in 
anew,  with  honesty  and  decency  as  a  policy;  but  I  can¬ 
not  contaminate  the  school  for  any  more  of  your  actions. 
As  for  you  other  two,  I  will  put  you  on  probation.” 

Clayton  and  Herron  breathed  easier. 

"'“You  cannot  leave  the  academy  grounds  for  one  month 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  Come,  professor,  let  us  go.  Ben¬ 
son,  you  will  leave  the  academy  grounds  before  supper.” 

The  two  left  the  dismayed  and  unhappy  conspirators 
to  their  cold  comfort. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  was  fleeting  along,  and  soon  after 
supper,  Dick  and  Sam,  with  Skinniman  as  a  special  guest 
of  honor,  hurried  down  to  the  academy  on  Greenvale 
Island. 

As  Dick  ran  up  the  steps,  his  little  sweetheart  came  out 
to  meet  him.  She  had  been  watching  from  the  window. 

“Oh,  Dick,  Em  so  sorry!”  she  said.  “I’m  sure  it  will 
all  pass  over,  and  that  you  will  be  vindicated.  Now,  I 
only  like  you  the  better,  and  this  will  prove  it!” 

Dick  received  the  sweetest  of  sweet  kisses,  with  no  one 
looking,  for  the  other  two  lads  had  stepped  inside  the  door. 

“That  makes  it  all  worth  while,  Bess,”  said  our  hero 
in  a  low,  tender  voice,  “for  Eve  won  a  double  reward,  now, 
in  my  tight  for  honor  to  clear  a  school  suspicion !  It  was 
worth  the  fight!” 

THE  END. 


“DICK  DARESOME’S  QEARREL;  OR.  SHOWING 
UP  A  COWARD,”  is  next  in  this  series  of  snappy  academy 
stories !  No.  113  will  contain  new  deeds  of  daring  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  fresh  instances  of  Dick  Daresome's  right  to  Mer¬ 
rivale  leadership!  Read  it,  and  learn  how  he  thwarts  a 
rival  for  the  favor  of  a  sweetheart !  Out  next  week !  Don't 
miss  it  for  the  world ! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  nnv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 

A  woman  missionary,  who  was  also  a  doctor,  had  a  curious 
%  experience  in  Burmah,  where,  upon  her  arrival,  she  found 
a  village  community  dying  off  like  flies  with  cholera.  She 
made  a  house-to-house  inspection,  administered  a  specific,  and, 
having  broken  the  back  of  the  malady,  left  behind  her  sev¬ 
eral  bottles  of  the  medicine,  to  be  used  during  her  absence. 
Upon  her  return  the  headman  cheered  her  heart  by  the  greet- 
i  ing:  “-Teacher,  we  have  come  over  to  your  side;  the  medi- 
»  cine  did  us  so  much  good  that  we  have  accepted  your  God.” 
He  led  her  to  his  house,  and  into  the  apartment  sacred  to 
his  worship.  There,  arrayed  upon  the  shelf,  were  the  medicine 
bottles,  and  he,  with  all  his  household,  instantly  bowed  down 
and  prayed  to  them,  with  thankful  and  contrite  hearts. 


pain  needs  trees,  and  purposes,  if  suggestions  are  executed, 
to  grow  forests  of  pulpwood  and  other  quick-growing  speci¬ 
mens  of  forest  timber.  Spain  is  as  large  as  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  its  forests  have  but  one-fourth  the  extent  of  West 
Virginia  alone,  and  much  of  these  are  only  scrub  thickets  of 
poor  kind.  The  country’s  population  is  thought  not  to  exceed 
one-third  what  it  once  was  and  could  be  again.  Much  of  the 
denuded  land  is  absolutely  barren,  with  red  rock  laid  bare 
where  agriculture  once  flourished.  Hills  whose  rounded  forms 
indicate  they  once  supported  forests  are  bald  and  dry  now  and 
without  inhabitants.  In  some  localities  peasants  with  ham¬ 
mers  pulverize  rocks  and  make  little  patches  of  soil  for  gar¬ 
dens.  At  present  the  most  valuable  forest  produce  is  cork,  the 
annual  output  being  30,000  tons.  The  cork  forests  are  going 
the  way  of  all  the  other  Spanish  forests,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  want  of  care.  Foresters  declare  there  is  no  reason  for 
Spain  not  being  able  to  do  what  her  next-door  neighbor,  France, 
has  done,  cover  her  barren  places  with  groves  and  thus  restore 
the  soil,  abate  floods,  mitigate  droughts,  provide  employment 
for  many  and  furnish  raw  materials  for  factories. 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


On  the  floor  of  the  House  the  doorkeeper  has  his  desk,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  bells  are  struck  that  give  notice  of  the 
needs  of  Congress.  One  bell  calls  for  tellers,  when  the  House 
is  in  committee  of  the  whole;  two  bells  indicate  a  call  for  aye 
and  no;  three  declare  a  recess;  with  four  bells  the  red  light 
over  the  door  goes  out;  five  bells  mean  a  “call  of  the  House,” 
under  which  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  supposed  summarily  to 
arrest  any  member  on  sight  and  bring  him  in,  whether  on  foot 
or  horseback;  any  member  who  is  not  present  at  a  call  of  the 
House  is  subjected  to  a  severe  reprimand.  Looking  down  the 
corridor,  the  going  out  of  the  red  light  gives  the,  curious  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  tail  end  of  a  passenger  train  dashing  through  a 
tunnel.  While  the  red  light  burns  bright  and  clear  it  means 
that  Congress  is  under  way;  but  when  the  light  winks  and 
goes  out,  then  the  visitors  understand  that  the  wheels  of  legis¬ 
lation  have  ceased  to  revolve. 

Some  of  the  tricks  of  beggars  are  certainly  amusing.  Here 
is  an  account  of  one  played  by  two  small  girls,  which  a  cor¬ 
respondent  says  could  hardly  have  been  invented  by  them, 
and  must  have  been  the  work  of  their  parents,  who  are  evi¬ 
dently  professional  beggars.  The  correspondent  says  as  he 
was  walking  through  a  Brussels  street  he  noticed  two  small 
gills,  very  poorly  clad.  One,  who  was  about  seven  years  of 
age,  was  leading  her  little  sister,  perhaps  two  years  younger, 
by  the  hand.  In  the  other  hand  she  was  holding  a  ten-centime 
piece,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  gentleman  (she  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  well-dressed,  benevolent-looking  gentlemen) 
sho  asked  him  in  a  plaintive  tone  to  change  the  penny,  so  that 
ter  little  sister,  who  was  bleating  piteously,  might  have  her 
fchare.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  was  touched.  He  did  not 
fcte:  ge  the  penny,  but  gave  the  small  girl  a  five-centime  piece 


“What  did  father  say  when  you  asked  him  for  me?”  “He 
didn  t  say  anything.  He  fell  on  my  neck  and  wept.” 

u  “There’s  coal  enough  to  last  until  2298,”  said  the  optimist. 

“Not  in  my  cellar,”  replied  his  neighbor,  a  fellow  of  pessimistic 
turn. 

“I  see,”  said  Waggaby,  behind  his  morning  paper,  “there  is 
a  great  uprising  in  the  East.”  “What?  A  rebellion  in  Per¬ 
sia?”  cried  his  interested  guest.  “No;  only  the  sun.” 

Sjones— Would  you  mind  producing  the  bottle  from  which 
you  served  me  yesterday?  The-Barkeep  (with  pride)— This  is 

it,  sir.  Sjones— Very  well;  now  give  me  a  drink  from  some 
other  bottle. 

The  Foolkiller  was  observed  to  be  soaring  in  the  clouds. 
“Off  for  Mars?”  asked  Father  Time,  facetiously.  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Foolkiller.  “I  am  up  here  looking  for  the  fool  who 
rocks  the  airship.” 

Hurrah!  ”  bawled  the  bard.  “Here’s  a  publisher  wants  a 
quantity  of  poetry.  Offers  me  a  dollar  a  word.”  “You  got  it 
wrong,  John,”  said  his  wife,  after  reading  the  letter.  “He 
offers  you  a  dollar  a  cord.” 

1 

Mrs.  Testy  (looking  up  from  the  newspaper) — Isn’t  this 
strange?  A  certain  gentleman,  after  a  fit  of  illness,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  remember  his  wife,  and  did  not  believe  she 
was  the  one  he  married.  Mr.  Testy— Well,  I  dunno.  It’s 
pretty  hard  work,  sometimes,  for  a  man  to  realize  that  his 
wife  is  the  same  woman  he  once  went  crazy  over. 

When  he  reached  home  he  opened  the  package  he  was  car^ 
ing  and  displayed  a  number  of  placards,  some  of  which  read 
“For  Show,”  and  others  “For  Use.”  “There!”  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly.  “I  flatter  myself  I  have  solved  the  problem  ” 
“Solved  the  problem!”  she  repeated.  “What  problem?  What 
in  the  world  do  you  intend  to  do  with  those  cards?”  “I  am 
going  to  give  them  to  you,”  he  replied,  “so  that  you  can  put 
them  on  the  various  cushions  scattered  about  the  house.” 
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THE  WRECK  AFLOAT 


By  Kit  Clyde. 


I  had  often  before  run  the  whole  coast  from  Newfoundland 
to  Key  West,  and  it  was  on  my  last  cruise  in  that  part  that 

we  fell  in  with  the  Haunted  Wreck. 

I  was  first  mate  then  of  the  “Vesta,”  a  brig  out  of  Boston, 
and  trading  with  South  American  ports,  and  it  was  upon  our 
return  trip  that  we  took  as  passenger  a  gentleman,  who  came 
on  board  at  Vera  Cruz. 

He  was  a  tall,  dark-faced  man  of  forty-five,  with  black,  rest¬ 
less  eyes,  and  a  nervous  manner. 

Never  speaking  unless  spoken  to,  he  was  not  a  jolly  com¬ 
panion;  but  being  always  polite,  and  minding  his  own  business, 
we  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  him. 

He  passed  most  of  the  time  upon  deck,  sleeping  little,  and 
seemingly  ate  to  keep  off  hunger,  and  not  as  though  he  en¬ 
joyed  it.  *  .  ,, 

When  he  was  on  deck  he  was  always  gazing  out  over  the 

waters  in  every  quarter,  until  the  crew  nicknamed  him  Captain 
Lookout. 

One  bright  moonlight  night  we  were  gliding  slowly  along 
under  a  three-knot  breeze,  when  Mr.  Vincent,  for  so,  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  registered  on  the  brig’s  books,  cried  out: 

“Wreck  ahoy!” 

I  had  before  set  him  down  as  a  little  off  in  the  upper  story, 
and  I  felt  convinced  of  it,  as  sweeping  the  horizon  with  my 
glass,  I  could  nowhere  discover  an  object  upon  the  moonlit 
waters. 

“Wreck  ahoy,  sir!  ”  he  called  again. 

“Mr.  Vincent,  had  you  not  better  go  down  into  the  cabin 
and  have  a  game  of  chess  with  the  captain?”  I  said. 

“No,  sir;  I  play  no  games,  nor  have  I  heart  for  pleasure 
while  her  fate  is  unknown.  There,  sir,  do  you  not  see  that 
wreck?” 

He  pointed  dead-ahead,  and  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  a 
large  hulk  in  our  path,  and  then  I  knew  that  his  keen  eyes  had 
seen  it  even  before  the  look-out  at  the  masthead. 

“I  do  see  a  wreck,  sir,  and - ” 

“Wreck  ho!  ” 

The  cry  came  from  aloft,  and  instantly  every  seaman  on  the 
brig  was  on  his  feet,  and  gazing  earnestly  across  the  waters, 
their  minds  filled  with  dread.' 

“At  last,  at  last!  Oh,  sir,  the  wind  is  dying  away;  but 
you  will  send  boats  aboard?”  and  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
piteous  appeal  in  his  face,  and  with  hands  clasped  together. 

“We  are  heading  for  the  wreck,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  if  there 
are  persons'on  board  the  captain  will  do  all  he  can  for  them," 
I  answered,  gazing  at  the  man  in  surprise  at  his  excitement, 
for  he  was  trembling  like  one  with  the  ague. 

“What  do  you  make  her  out,  Thompson?”  I  asked  of  the 
man  aloft,  and  after  a  moment  his  answer  came: 

“It’s  the  Haunted  Wreck,  sir;  I  saw  her  once  before.” 
Involuntarily  the  helmsman  changed  the  course  of  the  brig, 
bringing  her  up  several  points,  but  I  sternly  ordered  him  to 
head  on  as  before,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  deserted  the 
wheel,  as  he  replied: 

“I  never  disobeyed  an  order  in  my  life  before,  sir,  and  I’m 
an  old  man;  but  I’ll  not  steer  for  yonder  phantom  wreck.” 

“Why,  Bolton,  are  you  crazy?”  I  asked,  springing  to  the 
wheel  myself. 

“No,  sir,  not  crazy;  I’m  a  true  seaman,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
rtfn  aboard  any  spirit  craft,  such  as  yonder  is,”  returned  the 
old  sailor  earnestly,  yet  with  politeness,  while  Mr.  Vincent 
cried: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carter,  you  will  board  the  wreck,  won’t  you?” 

I  was  in  a  quandary,  for  the  crew  were  coming  aft,  and  I 
called  down  the  hatch  for  the  captain  to  come  on  deck,  and 
pointing  out  the  wreck  to  him,  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

At  once  he  ordered  the  man  Bolton  back  to  the  wheel,  and 
the  crew  forward;  but  not  a  man  moved. 


and  firmly  refused  for  all  hands  to  work  the  vessel,  unless  her 
(fcurse  was  changed  to  avoid  the  wreck. 

The  captain  appealed  to  them  in  the  name  of  people  in  dis¬ 
tress  on  board  the  wreck;  but  it  was  no  use;  they  were  firm, 
and  furthermore,  said  the  brig  should  not  approach  any  nearer 
the  haunted  hulk. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Vincent  stood  in  silence,  but  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  on,  and  hearing  the  decision  of  the  crew,  turned  to  the 
captain. 

“Do  you  intend  to  let  your  crew  bully  you,  sir?”  he  asked 
sternly. 

“There  is  no  better  crew  afloat,  sir;  not  a  man  has  incurred 
my  displeasure  on  the  whole  voyage,  and  knowing  the  super¬ 
stitious  views  of  seamen,  I  shall  yield  them  the  point  in  this, 
was  the  reply  of  the  captain. 

Mr.  Vincent  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  cabin  just  as 
the  brig’s  course  was  changed  to  avoid  the  wreck,  now  less 
than  a  league  away,  and  rising  and  falling  upon  the  waves. 

A  moment  after  our  strange  passenger  appeared  on  deck, 
devoid  of  his  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  and  before  a  hand  could 
check  him,  sprang  overboard  into  the  sea. 

So  sudden  was  his  act  that  for  a  moment  all  were  dazed, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  the  brig  was  hove  to  and  an 
order  given  to  lower  a  boat. 

In  doing  this  we  lost  sight  of  the  strange  man,  and  I  began 
an  extended  search  for  him,  rowing  off  and  on  about  where  I 
supposed  him  to  be. 

.  After  fifteen  minutes’  fruitless  search,  I  was  about  to  give 
up,  thinking  that  he  was  drowned  and  had  intentionally  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  when,  sweeping  the  waters  with  mj  glass,  in 
the  moon’s  wake  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  dark  object. 

A  glance  showed  me  that  it  was  a  man’s  head  and  shoulders, 
and  that  he  was  swimming  boldly  and  rapidly  towrard  the 
wreck 

At  once  I  gave  chase,  and  when  I  overhauled  him  he  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  wreck,  for  he  had  swum  as  I  believe 
no  man  could  swim. 

It  was  only  by  threats  that  I  could  force  the  two  seamen 
at  the  oars  to  go  on  after  him,  as  they  dreaded  the  wreck  so, 
but  at  last  they  did  so,  and  we  overtook  the  gallant  swimmer. 

“Here,  Mr.  Vincent,  you  must  get  into  the  boat  with  me,” 

I  said  firmly. 

“Never,  sir,  never!”  he  cried,  and  he  went  out  of  sight. 

We  watched  closely  for  him,  and  after  a  minute  he  arose 
seventy  feet  away,  and  nearer  the  wreck. 

At  once  we  rowed  after  him,  to  see  him  again  disappear,  and 
thus  it  went  on,  until  when  he  dived,  I  ordered  the  men  to  row 
rapidly  toward  where  we  expected  he  "would  come  up. 

I  was  right,  for  he  came  out  of  the  water  within  ten  feet  of 
us,  but  disappeared  upon  seeing  us. 

“We  will  drown  him  at  this- rate,  sir;  better  let  him  go  on 
to  the  wreck,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“No,  I  will  not  leave  him  to  his  fate,”  I  said  firmly. 

“You  don’t  mean  you  will  go  yonder,  sir?”  asked  one  of  the 
oarsmen  quickly. 

“I  do  mean  it,  and  if  you  refuse  to  go,  I  shall  take  you  back 
to  the  brig  and  go  alone.” 

“You  are  wrong,  sir,  for  that  ain’t  a  true  craft.” 

“True  or  phantom,  haunted  or  not,  I  follow  yonder  man,  if 
I  have  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  after  him,"  was  my 
answer. 

“Bob,  there  ain’t  but  one  time  to  die,  let’s  back  the  mate  and 
go,”  said  the  starboard  oarsman,  and  after  a  moment's  hesi¬ 
tation  the  other  replied: 

“I’ll  go,  but  it’s  hard  to  ask  it  of  us." 

Without  another  word  the  two  men  pulled  on  after  the 
swimmer,  but  so  slowly  that  he  really  gained  on  us.  aud  I 
feared  each  moment  their  courage  would  give  out 

As  we  drew  near  the  wreck  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  large 
hull,  without  a  single  mast,  and  that  its  bulwarks  were  bat¬ 
tered  in,  and  looking,  I  saw.  almost  to  my  horror.  I  frankly 
admit,  a  white  form,  a  human  being,  suddenly  appear  upon 
the  quarter-deck. 

I  did  not  make  my  discovery  known  to  the  oarsmen,  for  l 
knew  they  would  pull  right  back  to  the  brig,  but  with  my 
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suddenly  a  wild  cry  came  from  the  waters  ahead,  and  tt 
was  echoed  by  a  shriek  from  the  wreck,  and  the  oars  dropped 
■  tie  ner'eless  hands  of  the  men;  but  I  cried  out  that 

the  poor  man  was  drowning,  and  they  seized  them  again  and 
pulled  to  his  aid,  though  one  said: 

-I  thought  I  heard  an  answering  cry  from  the  wreck  ” 

'VlU!  wonderful  speed  Mr.  Vincent  now  urged  himself 
thiougu  the  waters,  and  when  we  were  yet  sixty  yards  from 
him  he  reached  the  wreck,  drew  himself  up  over  the  bow 
and  I  saw  him  disappear. 

-Men,  he  has  boarded  her;  the  wreck  is  real,”  I  said;  and' so 
reassured,  they  pulled  on,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  we  were 
alongside,  and  I  clambered  over  the  shattered  bulwarks 
Never  will  I  forget  the  scene  I  then  witnessed,  for  the 
strange  passenger  sat  upon  the  deck,  and  in  his  arms  un¬ 
conscious,  lay  a  woman’s  form  clad  in  white. 

"Oh,  sir,  help  me  to  restore  her,  for  she  has  fainted,”  he 
cried,  pitifully,  and  the  two  men  having  now  come  on  board 
we  did  all  we  could,  and  the  eyes  of  the  maiden,  for  she  was 

onlj  eighteen,  and  very  beautiful,  opened  and  gazed  around 
her.  \ 

"Saved!  thank  Heaven,  and  by  you,  my  father,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

Yes,  and  he  then  and  there  told  us  his  story.  He  Was  a 
rich  planter,  and  was  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure  with  his  only 
child,  when  in  a  storm  the  vessel  had  been  dismasted  and  cast 

upon  her  beam-ends,  and  every  effort  to  right  her  had  been 
unavailing. 

The  crew  and  passengers  had  taken  to  the  boats,  and  in 
the  confusion  Mr.  Vincent  had  been  told  that  his  daughter  was 
in  the  captain’s  gig;  but  when  the  boats  got  away,  and  the 
wreck  was  lost  sight  of,  her  absence  was  discovered.  t 
In  vain  did  the  distracted  father  offer  large  sums  if  they 
would  return  to  the  wreck.  He  was  told  that  it  had  gone 
down,  and  thus  he  was  taken  away,  and  the  party  in  the  boats 
were  rescued  some  days  after. 

The  maiden  had  really  been  placed  in  the  captain’s  gig  by 
her  father,  who  then  aided  others;  but  she  had  returned  on 
board  after  her  jewel-box,  saying  she  would  go  in  another  boat 
with  her  parent,  but  she  had  fallen  down  the  companion-way, 
and  was  stunned  by  striking  her  head,  and  was  thus  left  on 
board;  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  huge  wave  had  righted  the  hull 
once  more,  and  when  she  returned  to  consciousness  she  saw 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  wreck  sinking,  and  hoped 
for  rescue  soon,  though  she  was  almost  in  despair  at  her  lonely 
lot  i 

With  plenty  of  provisions  on  board  she  fared  well;  but  day 
after  day  passed  away  and  no  rescue  came. 

Thus  the  months  passed  away,  until  she  felt  that  she  would 
go  mad  were  she  not  upheld  by  the  hope  of  rescue,  and  over 
the  seas  she  drifted  in  her  stanch  old  wreck,  while  her  father, 
bowed  down  with  grief,  was  wont  to  sail  from  port  to  port, 
passing  again  and  again  over  the  treacherous  waters  that  had 
taken  from  him  his  child. 

We  returned  to  the  brig,  which  took  the  wreck  in  tow,  and 
we  got  a  snug  sum  in  salvage-money,  and  the  two  oarsmen  and 
myself  received  handsome  presents  from  Mr.  Vincent  and  Miss 
Cora,  the  fair  spirit  of  the  wreck  afloat. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  EDWARD  MYERS 

One  of  the  many  strange  cases  was  that  of  a  citizen  of  Wis¬ 
consin  named  Edward  Myers.  He  resided  in  a.  village  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  owned  a  store,  a  flour  mill,  a  tannery 
and  other  interests.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  leading  man  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance  was  looked  upon  as 
a  shrewd,  keen-witted,  and  level-headed  man.  One  October  eve¬ 
ning,  just  at  dusk,  he  took  a  pitcher  and  started  to  cross  the 
street  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  who  had  that  day  brought 
•  home  a  barrel  of  new  cider,  and  when  he  passed  through  the 
do6r  his  wife  and  children  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  in 
seven  years.  After  a  couple  of  hours  had  passed  one  of  the 
family  crossed  the  street  to  look  for  him,  and  found  that  he 
had  not  been  at  the  house.  Next  day  search  was  made,  and  for 


the  first  month  probably  2,000  people  were  on  the  lookout  for 
some  trace  of  the  missing  man. 

It  was  a  case  to  puzzle  everybody.  Here  was  a  man  doing 
a  good  business,  forty-five  years  old,  and  in  good  health,  having 
a  happy  home  and  owing  no  man  a  dollar,  with  no  known  ene¬ 
mies,  who  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  a  cyclone  had  blown 
him  out  to  sea.  It  was  ijatural  to  conclude  that  he  had  been 
muidered,  but  his  wife  could  figure  that  he  did  not  have  more 
than  $10  on  his  person.  Besides,  how  could  the  murderers 
have  spirited  the  body  away  so  that  no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found?  Late  in  the  day  a  detective  advanced  the  theory  that 
Myers  had  been  killed  in  the  street  and  his  body  placed  in  a 
vehicle  and  driven  off  to  be  shipped  to  some  medical  college. 
Some  people  were  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  others 
made  themselves  believe  that  he  had  committed  some  secret 
crime  and  had  fled  for  fear  of  exposure.  In  a  few  months  the 
mysterious  disappearance  had  become  an  old  story  to  all  except 
the  family. 

There  was  one  son  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  another  past 
eighteen.  The  older  one  took  up  the  management  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  younger,  accompanied  by  a  detective,  set  out  to 
search  the  whole  world,  if  need  be,  to  find  the  father,  living  or 
dead.  By  the  advice  of  a  physician  they  began  to  search  for  a 
demented  person.  The  first  clew  was  struck  at  Baraboo,  forty 
miles  from  home.  The  pitcher  which  Myers  had  taken  had 
been  made  to  order,  and  bore  the  family  initial.  It  was  found 
in  a  beer  saloon,  where  he  had  sold  it  for  thirty  cents.  The 
buyer  did  not  remember  much  about  the  man,  ten  months  now 
having  elapsed.  An  oldish  man,  who  had  evidently  traveled  a 
good  distance  by  highway,  had  entered  the  place  one  evening 
and  offered  the  pitcher  for  sale,  and  it  had  been  purchased  at 
his  offer.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  did  act  rather  queerly,  stat- 
ing  that  his  family  had  driven  him  from  home,  and  seeming 
greatly  affected,  but  the  saloon-keeper  was  busy,  and  did  not 
give  him  much  attention. 

It  was  six  months  later  before  another  trace  of  Myers  was 
discovered.  It  was  then  found  that  a  man  answering  his  de¬ 
scription  and  looked  upon  as  light-headed  had  worked  in  a 
saw-mill  at  Galena,  Ill.,  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  departed  without  a  word  to  anybody.  This  was  the  last 
heard  of  him  until  he  had  been  missing  three  years.  He  was 
then  heard  of  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  worked  in  a 
livery-stable  for  several  months.  He  called  himself  John 
Thomas,  the  same  as  at  Galena,  and  threw  out  hints  that  his 
wife  had  driven  him  from  home  by  threats  to  poison  him.  He 
had  been  gone  a  month  when  the  son  reached  Nashville,  and 
although  five  or  six  men  were  enlisted  in  the  search,  not  an¬ 
other  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered  for  two  years.  Then  he 
turned  up  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  as  a  farm  hand.  The  owner  of 
the  farm  believed  the  John  Thomas  to  be  none  other  than  the 
missing  Myers,  and  he  wrote  to  the  family,  but  before  the  son 
arrived  the  father  had  walked  away  again.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  unfathomable  in  his  goings.  Search  as  they  would  and 
did  for  fifty  miles  around,  no  one  could  be  found  who  had  seen 
him  on  railroads,  steamboats  or  highways.  It  is  likely  that  he 
feared  pursuit,  and  therefore  traveled  only  at  night. 

Two  years  more  passed  without  a  clew,  but  this  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  later  on.  Thomas  had  gone  up  into  town,  fallen 
in  with  soipe  tramps  who  burned  a  barn,  and  all  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison.  Thomas  got  two  years,  and  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  his  sentence  expired  he  told  the  warden  some  points  in 
his  history  which  led  the  official  to  suspect  his  identity.  The 
son  arrived  and  fully  recognized  the  father,  but  the  latter  had 
no  remembrance  of  him.  When  taken  home  he  called  his  wife 
by  name,  recognized  all  the  old  friends,  but  persisted  in  being 
a  stranger  in  his  own  house.  He  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  and 
in  a  year  returned  perfectly  restored  to  reason.  He  picked  up 
all  things  from  the  point  where  he  had  left  them  seven  years 
before,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  more  than  a 
few  weeks  had  elapsed.  He  di^d  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  per¬ 
fectly  sane  and  in  the  full  tide  of  business  success.  His  insan¬ 
ity  was  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  doctors,  and  no  one 
was  ever  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  cause.  From  the  time  his 
reason  was  restored  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  dated  all  his 
letters  eight  years  back,  refusing  to  believe,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated,  that  such  a  term  of  years  had  dropped  out  of  his  life. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  ProL  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  Q,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY, 

No.  82.  nOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT. — Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIHE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  theiittle  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  b^ing  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated!  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  .'14.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  iriktruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  In  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.  v 

No.  51.  TIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
Explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-liand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
«leight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

^•cially  prepared  carda.  By,  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il-» 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  bpy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the*" 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By_ 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing- 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published.7 
.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUS^OAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full* 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo 
phtme  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de-- 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL*TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. _ 

Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  TETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any* 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  even  voun> 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  *  V  ^ 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORUFCTT.Y  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subieot' 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with 


S*  N<x  41.  TOE  KOYSTcuEv V vTAx?5.‘ . 

fJOOK.  Containing  a  groat  var?e'v  of°thFi  ENl>  ,MEN’S  JOKE 
Oos:  iamous  end  men.  No  amateur  min^  V6®1  Jokes  used  b*v  the 
tfc  s  wonderful  little  book.  Ur  min6treIs  is  complete  without 

*  No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OP  NPw  vnorr 
Containing  a  varied  assortment^ \n™  brU^IP  SPEAKER.— 
tad  Irish.  Also  end- mens  jokes  Ju4  r)LSFi??chtT  Ne^ro*  Dutch 
Bient  and  amateur  shows.  *  st  tbe  tbmS  for  home  amuse- 

MND  JOKE  BOOK  -Something new °  ul \™l^?REh  GUIDE 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  eom-cinl  Yu  .mstructlve.  Every 
famzing  an  amateur  minstrel  trouno  amS  fu  1  lnstructions  for  or- 

Xo.  05.  M L  LDOON’S  JOKP*4. _ pk'  • 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brim??,  i0n?  of  the  most  original 
contains  a  larse  collection  of  s0n%T  of  w,t  3nd  burner!  It 
Terrence  Mnldoon,  the  great  wit  hiirnnr^fS’  c^nundrums.  etc.,  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  eniov  «»a  kd«.  pra.ct,lcal  J°ker  of 

( obtain  a  copy  immediatelv.  J  ‘  a  te°od  substantial  joke  should 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR  r  ■ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  un  for' ™7.:° »•— Containing  corn- 
stage;  together  witlj  the  duties  oF  the  sA if  U?f  characte^,a  ou  the 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man  Bv  f.  Maf^ger’  Prompter, 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  B<?OK  “n  4  Maa^er- 

est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  th'JlF' °?jaimnS  tbe  lat- 
ever  popular  German  comedian  wor]d-renowned  and 

colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of*  the  author.  handsome 


teen°inn«;r?t^W  T9. BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foal* 

•i  good  g]ving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom# 

lif  tho  rEf,f,ut  '  r^a,ri.0r  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 

sirnnle  "ria  „aUth0r3  °*  Pr°se  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mo«t 
simple  and  concis’  manner  possible.  /x 

bates  outlino'^fAT^ V  DEBATE.— -Giving  rules  for  conducting  dt» 
son  ropsf  ff i  ff  f  •  deba*ee’  questions  for  discussion,  lind  the  b*M 
sources  lor  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


housekeeping 

J  ^9*  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN  fv  f  •  • 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  ennSn  ^iTT0' °°tainmS 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  method/f^S  ?1.tber, ln  tc|wn 

&  at  home-  The 

on* cooking ^ ve^ published0 ^ Kjt~Snta?ns *redpe?for  books 

fish.  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings  cakes  a ud°n lTf •  “ieatsJ 
fastry,  and  a  grand  col,ectionPo£ 

xt  ^  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY —A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 

lsistra^on?e0rge  Trebe1,  A‘  M*  D*  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

No.  64  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  y 

No.  67  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  ’ 


XT  o  ,  SOCIETY. 

fniuf"  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  an 
hardkerchipfeffl  )y  2*1S  little  bo?k*  .Besides  the  various  methods  of 
tFfn*  x  fS  m;£  nf ?KVe.’  Paras°1’  w^dow  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
f  flff-  V  of  tthA  lansuage  and  sentiment  of  flowers  which  in 

without1  onet0  everybody’  botb  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happj 

H^o0-  4-  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsomo 

tions  in°tLJf?f  S*S' 6(1  by  Ffank  Toasey*  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  ait  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  Dartiea. 

dances.  ^  fuH  directions  for  caIliaS  off  in  all  popula/squaro 

„  N°-  *6.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lovo 
tflbpSnkP  and  manage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules^nd  etiquetto 
erafly  knom’  k  ma°y  CUri°US  and  interesti°ff  things  not  gen- 

*i rF'nf  DRESS- — Containing  full  instruction  in  tho 

ilLFr  d  ssing,and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th« 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up 

,  .N£;  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 

Sm^b0<TkW1&heS  f°-  kn?W  j1 ow  to  become. beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  9  °  • 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
Vides  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
•f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
■/noney  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  ft  'Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty- Five,  R^r  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  mkny  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
Complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
I*  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
•11  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
r;g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
It*  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

*  No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
^-Containing  the  most  pejralar  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
©alect.  Fr*n"h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces  together 


XT  „  birds  and  animals.  w 

No.  7.  HQW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canaiy,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet  parrot  etc 

RrBBITSHOy  T° AA1Sf  D6,GS'  PO’uItrT  pFgEONS  AND 
Sated  By  Tit  DUrofrawand  1DstructlTC  b°ok-  Handsomely  Ulus- 

No.  40.  HOWTO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hinti 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 

Kee°ne  °W  t0  CUFe  SkmS*  €opiousI^  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

F0^  T.°  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing  mountin* 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  preparmS>  mounting 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepfng 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 

pubSlished0nS’  makmg  the  m°St  complete  b00k  <>f  the  kind  eler 


_  _  MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in. 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  m  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di- 

coloi'ed  fires- and  gas 

df°a^^^^e°Kam!^'ynir'SCOessences^etc'beR^  ^ 
.  No.  Si  HOW ^TO  BfecOMB  A^Tu’ffeoR^nWntog  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
mannep  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiiand.  J 

l8-  F0W  fT9  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR. — A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 


treatment  of  ordinary^  diseases  and' ailments  common  to  every 
plaints  Abounding  ln  useIul  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  55.,  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  ** 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain- 
mg  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  if 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

ciatvw'p2'  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 

CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 

T  a  C  adet-  OcmpileH  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. 

No.  BS.  HOW  TO  BEOOMK  A  NAVAL  CADET: — Complete  in- 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to*  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Benumb 
West  Point  Military  Cadet. ”  10 


J«cx,  rrei»c„  _ _ _ 

With  many  standard  readings.  t - -  - 
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“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money 


Colored  Covers 


32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


160  Ted,  the  Broker’s  Son;  or,  Starting  Out  For  Himself.  (A 
Wall  Street  Story.) 

161  Dick  Darrell’s  Nerve;  or,  From  Engine-House  to  Man¬ 

ager’s  Office. 

162  Under  a  Lucky  Star;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Million  in 

Wall  Street. 

163  Jack’s  Fortune;  or.  The  Strangest  Legacy  in  the  World. 

164  Taking  Chances;  or,  Playing  for  Big  Stakes.  (A  Wall 

Street  Story.) 


165  Lost  in  the  Tropics;  or.  The  Treasure  of  Turtle  Key. 

166  Ten  Silent  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke  the  Wall 

Street  Syndicate. 

167  Only  a  Factory  Boy;  or,  Winning  a  Name  for  Himself.  \ 

168  Fox  &  Day,  Brokers;  or,  The  Young  Money-Makers  of 

Wall  Street. 

169  A  Young  Mechanic;  or,  Rising  to  Fame  and  Fortune. 

170  Banker  Barry’s  Boy;  or,  Gathering  the  Dollars  in  Wall 

Street. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 


11 


Colored  Covers 


Containing  Revolutionary  Stories. 
32  Pages.  % 


Price  5  Cents 


409  The  Liberty  Boys’  Barricade;  or,  Holding  off  the  Hessians. 

410  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Watch;  or.  The  Plot  to  Invade 

New  York. 

411  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fairfield ;  or,  A  Bold  Dash  Across  the 

Sound. 

412  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sag  Harbor  Sortie;  or,  Marvelous  Work 
•  With  Colonel  Meigs. 

413  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsy  Spy;  or,  Learning  the 

Enemy’s  Secrets. 


414  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Wicked  Six;  or,  The  Plan  to 

Kidnap  Washington. 

415  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Mad  Mary”;  or,  Fighting  Among 

the  Hills. 

416  The  Liberty  Boys’  Indian  Runner;  or,  Thrashing  the  Red 

Raiders. 

417  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Canvas  Town;  or,  The  Worst  Place 

in  Old  New  York. 

418  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Delaware;  or,  Holding  Fort 

Mifflin. 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 
Colored  Covers  ,  32  Pages 

510  The  Bradys  and  the  Broken  Bank  Lock;  or.  Bold  Busi¬ 

ness  in  Brooklyn. 

511  The  Bradys  After  the  Chinese  Tong  Fiends;  or,  The  Secret 

Cellar  on  Mott  Street. 

512  The  Bradys  and  the  Fatal  Footprint;  or.  The  Trail  WHhich 

Led  to  Death. 

513  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Shadow;  or,  Lost  in  Dismal 

Swamp. 

514  The  Bradys’  $20,000  Case;  or,  The  Detectives’  Fight  for  a 

Life. 


Price  5  Cents 

515  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Picture;  or,  Sentenced  for  Life 

to  Silence. 

516  The  Bradys  and  No.  775;  or,  The  Messenger  Boy  Who  Was 

Rohbed. 

517  The  Bradys  and  the  Five  Jars;  or,  Dead  for  Twelve  Hours. 

518  The  Bradys  and  the  Hidden  Room;  or,  Tracing  a  Mys¬ 

terious  Clew. 

519  The  Bradys  in  the  Secret  Tunnels;  or,  Masks  and  Mystery 

in  the  Ghetto. 
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WIDE  AWARE  WEEKLY 

STORIES  OF  A  BOY'S  SCHOOLDAYS 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


By  FRANK  FORREST 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  1 1 1  u  st  ra  t  i  o  n  s 
Issued  Every  Friday 


No.  137  of  this  weekly  begins  a  new  series  of  school  stories,  written  by  Frank  Forrest,  the  best  author  of  this  class 
of  fiction  in  the  world.  Each  number  details  the  fun,  perils,  and  sports  of  a  fearless  young  student  with  an  upright 
character,  who  stands  for  justice  and  honor  in  all  things.  He  and  his  schoolmates  encounter  all  sorts  of  lively  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  kind  that  boys  like  to  read  about.  Some  fine  girls  figure  in  the  series,  and  a  deep  element  of  inter¬ 
est  runs  through  every  story. 

at TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT  THESE  STORIES 

LATEST  ISSUES. 

t)4  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  for  Life:  or.  Facing  a  Forlorn  Hope,  j  119  Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery;  or.  Hunting  Down  the 
9.*  Young  Wide  Awake's  Defiance:  or.  The  Bravest  Deed  on  Record.  1  Fire  Thieves. 


90  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Hose  Slashers:  or.  Scaling  a  Wall 
of  Fire. 

97  Young  Wide  Awake's  Greatest  Peril  ;  or.  Locked  in  a  Burning 
Building. 

9S  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Nerve:  or.  Fire  Fighting  Against  Big  Odds 

99  Young  Wide  Awake's  Trumpet  Call:  or.  A  Bold  Fight  to  Save  a 

Life 

100  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl  ;  or,  The  Fire  at  the 

Asylum. 

lot  Young  YY  ide  Awake  in  a  Snare:  or.  Putting  Out  a  Dozen  Fires, 
loi.'  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Burning  Bridges:  or.  Baffling  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Vengeance." 

1",!  Young  W  ide  Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars:  or.  The  Mystery 
of  a  Bank  Blaze. 

1<>l  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Boy  Helpers,  or.  The  Young  Volunteers  of 
Belmont. 

10o  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Terror  ;  or.  Brave  Work  in  a  Burning  Coal 
Mine. 

loti  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death  ;  or,  Battling  With  the 
Elements. 

107  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Courage;  or.  The  Capture  of  the  "Norwich 
Six." 

1°S  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Little  Paid:  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 
Flames. 

loo  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fiery  Duel;  or.  Teaching  the  Xeptunes  a 
Lesson. 

110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Vet:  or.  Working  Shoulder  to 

Shoulder. 

111  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal;  or.  The  Only  Chance  for 

Life. 

112  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys:  or.  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

11.3  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies:  or.  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 
City. 

11-1  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear;  or.  The  Fireman’s  Trick  that 
Won  the  Day. 

llo  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers;  or.  Saving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Mail. 

I  HI  Young  Wide  Awake's  Plucky  Drive;  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F!re. 
117  Young  YVide  Awake  and  the  Briber:  or.  The  Test  that  Makes  a 
Man. 

IIS  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Artful  Dodge;  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 
Defense. 


120  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  :  or.  Breaking  Even  With  the 

Neptunes. 

121  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  ;  or.  The  Mystery 

__  of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  "Night  Prowlers”  :  or.  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  YVorks. 

12.’]  Y'oung  YVide  Awake’s  YY’ild  Ride  :  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

121  Y'oung  YY'ide  Awake's  Closest  Call  :  or.  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 

1 2 .'>  Y’oung  YY’ide  Awake's  Gritty  Battle  :  or.  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 
Fire. 

12G  Young  YY’ide-  Awake’s  Heroism:  or.  The  State  Fireman's  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

127  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Latest  Recruit:  or.  Snatching  His  Captain 

From  Death. 

128  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  "Sylvia”:  or.  Saving  Life  on  the 

Rive  i'. 

129  Young  YY’ide  Awake's  Leap  in  the  Dark  :  or.  Capturing  the  "League 

180  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Hazard:  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire 

181  Young  YY’ide  Awake  Off  His  Guard;  or.  Caught  in  a  YY’arehouse 

Blaze. 

182  Young  YY'ide  Awake's  Best  Deed :  or.  Saving  the  Life  of  His 

Sweetheart. 

133  Young  YY'ide  Awake's  Deadly  Peril  :  or.  Good  YY'ork  at  an  Insane 

Asylum. 

134  Young  Wide  Awake's  Struggle  in  the  Dark:  or.  Trapped  in  a 

Flooded  Cellar. 

1 35  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Swift  Run  :  or.  Saving  the  Midnight  Ex¬ 

press. 

136  Young  YY’ide  Awake's  Last  Chance :  or.  Rescued  from  Certain 

Death. 

137  DICK  DARESOME’S  SCHOOLDAYS;  OR,  THE  VIC¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  NEW  BOY. 

1  3  8  Dick  Darsome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers:or.  Turning  the  Tables  on  His 
Enemies. 

!?9,  R«r^ome’s  Bold  Rescue;  or.  Saving  the  Academy  Girls. 

f  i°  Daresome  and  the  Burg  Wire:  or.Risking  His  Life  for  a  Roommate. 

1  i /?•'  ,  A)i,resome,  Missmg:  or.  I  he  Academy  Girls  to  the  Rescue. 

14-  I  ick  I  aresonie  8  P  i$?ht  for  Honor;  or.  C^lonriiitj  ;i  School  Suspicion. 
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I’  RANK  I  01  SE^  ,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  XeYv  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  Yvhich  please  send  me: 

.copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . ’ 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos . *  * 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY.  Nos . 

Fcn-Oent  Hand  Books.  Nos . 

■*^nrne . Street  and  No . 
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